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United Nations General Assembly Condemns 


Role of U.S.S.R. in Hungary 


STATEMENT BY HENRY CABOT LODGE! 


In reconvening its 11th session to consider fur- 
ther the problem of Hungary, the General Assem- 
bly is showing once again its high sense of duty. 
We have to deal with a gross defiance of the 
United Nations and with deep suffering inflicted 
on a brave people. No matter what the difficulties 
or how great the odds may seem, we must do all 
that we can to uphold the right. If today we are 
faithful to our trust under the charter, a peaceful 
return to justice will surely come to pass in good 
time. 

Two kinds of events since our last debate on this 
subject have made this renewed consideration 
necessary : 


First, we have received the Report of the Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary, document 
A/2592.2, The report confirms and documents in 
detail the Soviet Union’s violation of the charter 
by its intervention in the internal affairs of Hun- 
gary—a violation for which the Soviet Union was 
condemned by a resolution adopted earlier in this 
session.® 

Second, as I shall show later in my remarks, 
repressive measures and denials of liberty have 
been visited upon the Hungarian people ever since 
the events of October and November by the regime 
which Soviet military power still maintains in 
Hungary. 


*Made in the General Assembly on Sept. 10 (U.S. dele- 
gation press release 2722). Mr. Lodge is U.S. Representa- 
tive to the General Assembly. 

? Available as supplement 18 to the Official Records of 
the Eleventh Session of the General Assembly, Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.; price $2. For text 
of final chapter of report, see BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, 
p. 62. 

* Tbid., Dec. 24-31, 1956, p. 979. 
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In these circumstances the Assembly has a re- 
sponsibility to consider the facts and to take what- 
ever steps can be taken peacefully to relieve the 
suffering and injustice which now prevail. It is 
such a massive violation of the charter which we 
are all pledged to uphold that we could scarcely 
act otherwise. 


The Special Committee Report 

Since the first period of time which we have to 
consider is that covered by the report of the 
Special Committee, it is proper to begin with some 
words about that report. 

The task which the Assembly assigned to the 
Special Committee in its resolution 1132 (XI) of 
January 10, 1957,* was to produce for the General 
Assembly, and for all member states, 

.. . the fullest and best available information regard- 
ing the situation created by the intervention of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, through its use of armed 
force and other means, in the internal affairs of Hungary, 
as well as regarding developments relating to the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly on this subject. 


Those recommendations, as all delegates will re- 
member, called chiefly for withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Hungary; the stopping of deporta- 
tions of Hungarians by the Soviet Union and the 
return of deportees; the halting of any form of 
Soviet intervention in Hungary’s internal affairs; 
the reestablishment of Hungary’s political inde- 
pendence; and the admittance of United Nations 
observers into Hungary. 

The Special Committee carried out its assigned 
task. The fact that five wise and experienced men 
from countries so widely separated as Australia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia, and Uruguay agreed 
on the facts of this complicated history is a further 
confirmation of the value of the report. Its au- 


* Tbid., Jan. 28, 1957, p. 140. 
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thors deserve great praise for their diligence and 
their integrity. Men of less courage might have 
been tempted to trim the truth; men of passion 
might have embellished the truth; they have told 
the truth calmly and clearly. 

The highest compliment that can be paid to the 
report has already been paid by people all over the 
world, who have read it and republished and sum- 
marized it by press and radio to an extent without 
precedent in the history of United Nations 
documents. 

The report is based on an impressive array of 
information. In addition to testimony from over 
100 Hungarian eyewitnesses of the revolution, the 
Committee consulted much written material, as is 
shown in the list printed at the end of the report. 
Two things are noteworthy here. First, the wit- 
nesses called were, in all cases, people who had 
actually been present during the revolution. 
Thus they all had firsthand testimony and not 
mere hearsay evidence to give. The second point 
is that the written material includes a great many 
authentic quotations from official Soviet and Hun- 
garian sources, including statements by Mr. Kadar 
and members of his administration. This was 
clearly the fairest treatment that the Committee 
could give to the point of view of the Soviet Union 
and the puppet Hungarian authorities. The 
Committee was anxious to hear their point of view 
in more detail, but it was refused admittance to 
Hungary; and neither Hungary nor the Soviet 
Union took advantage of the opportunity to sub- 
mit documents to it. 

In fact, it has to be recorded that up to now 
the Soviet Union and the regime which it installed 
in Hungary have both taken a hostile attitude 
toward this proceeding. They have heaped invec- 
tive upon the report and published cruel and un- 
founded personal accusations against members of 
the Committee. Up to now they have done their 
best to conceal the contents of the report from their 
own people. It is true that one Budapest news- 
paper has printed some highly selected and ragged 
excerpts, but I am told that for every sentence, or 
mutilated sentence, of quotation from the report, 
the newspaper- carries nearly 50 sentences of 
commentary. 

In spite of the obstacles placed in its way the 
Committee has produced a report which not only 
confirms the knowledge of events on which the 
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Assembly acted last winter but greatly amplifies 
that knowledge and refines it. This report is the 
nearest approach that the world has yet seen to the 
truth about the Hungarian revolution of 1956 and 
its suppression. 


The Revolution and Its Suppression 


As to the events which the Committee’s report 
recounts, I shall mention only the most significant 
points. The report proves with detailed, first- 
hand evidence that what happened in Hungary 
between October 23 and the middle of November 
1956 was a simple struggle by nearly a whole peo- 
ple to regain their lost liberty, a struggle snuffed 
out by massive Soviet force. 

On October 22, 1956, as throughout the previous 
9 years, Hungary was held captive by the Soviet 
Union. On the next day the Hungarian people 
began to march toward freedom. One week later 
Hungary was free. For a period of 4 days end- 
ing in the early hours of November 4, Hungary 
had emerged from captivity. During this period 
the Soviet Union even made a semblance of ac- 
knowledging the country’s new status and pre- 
tended to negotiate with it on withdrawing Soviet 
troops. 

At the same time the Hungarian regime itself 
was changing. Within the first 24 hours of the 
uprising it became clear that the old-style Com- 
munist police state was without power to maintain 
itself. The resources of power at its disposal 
since 1947 turned out to be a mere shadow. The 
army melted away, and the Moscow-inspired secret 
police, the AVH, was too deeply hated to be a 
source of strength. 

By contrast, the revolutionary forces, which in- 
cluded all elements of society in Hungary acting 
in complete unity and driven by the desire for 
freedom, possessed the power to remove the regime. 
Theirs was the most violent challenge to Commu- 
nist despotism ever to erupt in Eastern Europe. 
In one short week the Hungarian people secured 
the formation of a government headed by men of 
their choice. It was pledged to domestic policies 
of a socialist nature within a democratic frame- 
work, a multiparty system based on free and secret 
elections, the withdrawal of Soviet troops, and the 
pursuance of a neutral foreign policy. In this 
connection let me interject that the United States 
has never thought that a free Hungary would or 
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should have other than a neutral foreign policy 
or that it should be brought into any military 
alliance with the West. 

The Hungarian Communist Party, with an al- 
legedly reliable membership of nearly 900,000, 
disappeared overnight. The hated secret police 
was disbanded, its best-known leaders and mem- 
bers killed or forced into hiding. Statues of 
Stalin, Soviet memorials, and various outward 
signs of the country’s former status as a colony of 
Moscow were destroyed by aroused multitudes of 
young and old. 

Free political parties, newly reformed or re- 
vived, succeeded the imposed single Communist 
Party. A free press was in vigorous operation. 
Moscow publicly ordered Soviet occupation troops 
to withdraw from Budapest since their presence 
“could serve as an excuse for a further aggrava- 
tion of the situation.” 

At that moment this spontaneous popular revolt 
had reached the pinnacle of success. Order was 
being restored throughout the country when, on 
November 4, Soviet armies forcibly deposed the 
popular regime and proceeded to reimpose on the 
people of Hungary the same system of terror 
against which they had rebelled. 

These are not simply political events with which 
we are dealing, Mr. President. They are human 
events, and it is primarily in that human light 
that I hope we in this General Assembly will view 
them. The Special Committee clearly saw the 
human meaning of their assignment. We who 
have read their report will remember not only 
its political analysis but, perhaps even more, the 
words and acts of people like the girl who told 
the Committee what she considered the cause of 
the October 23 revolution: “We, the young peo- 
ple,” she said, “were particularly hampered be- 
cause we were brought up amidst lies. We con- 
tinually had to lie. We could not have a healthy 
idea, because everything was choked in us. We 
wanted freedom of thought.” 

We will remember, too, the magnificent daring 
of that young man, whoever he was, who went to 
the microphone before 5,000 Budapest students on 
the night of October 22 to voice the fearful de- 
mand that was in everybody’s mind but which 
nobody until that instant dared to utter openly: 
that while Soviet troops were stationed in Hun- 
gary, the wished-for political evolution could not 
take place, as the country was ruled by an im- 
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perialistic tyranny. Just after that speech, and 
because of it, the demand for withdrawal of 
Soviet troops became the first of the famous “16 
points” formulated by the students of the Build- 
ing Industry Technological University. 

And we will also remember the eyewitness pic- 
ture of Budapest on the following day, October 23: 

Work in Budapest stopped. Everyone went out on to 
the streets weeping. People read the points and then 
rushed home or to their factories. Every stenographer 
and every typist did nothing but copy these things in all 
the offices. The Communist Party forbade this in vain. 
Everyone was talking about it; in conversation, over the 
telephone, the news spread in a few hours and within a 
short time all Budapest became an ant-hill. People pin- 
ned the Hungarian national cockade to their clothes, and 
a really fantastic miracle occurred, for I regard it as a 
miracle that the whole people became unified. About 
100,000 AVH spies, informers and stool-pigeons had been 
planted in the national life of the nation and forced to 
supply information. On the morning of this day, for the 
first time, someone had dared to say that the Russian 
troops should leave Hungary. We had reached the point 
where we dared to say this publicly. This was what gave 
us unity, and the point at which the chains were broken 
which had bound us until then; the point at which the 
net in which the AVH spy system had been holding us 
was broken. Everyone became convinced. No one asked 
in the street, “Who are you?”, everyone used the familiar 
form of address even in talking to strangers, everyone 
was on familiar terms, everyone could be trusted, every- 
one had a feeling of complete unity, because the entire 
system based on lies collapsed in a moment on the morn- 
ing of 23 October. 


Let us remember that the people for whose suf- 
ferings we seek relief are not some abstract mass. 
They are the individual Hungarians who shared 
that feeling of exaltation and of brotherhood in 
the renewal of freedom on that day not only in 
Budapest but all over Hungary. It was that feel- 
ing which supplied the real motive power for the 
revolution which then took place. 

Now, the United Nations, legally and properly, 
deals with governments, not directly with the lives 
of individual citizens. But we have here a case 
in which profound and tragic human consequences 
have flowed from the acts of one nation on the 
territory of another. 

If this were a fight between Hungarians, we 
would have no right to consider it here. But the 
Special Committee reports that “there is no evi- 
dence that during the fighting from 4 to 11 Novem- 
ber there were any soldiers or groups of Hun- 
garians, whether organized or unorganized, who 
fought against each other. The evidence supports 
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the conclusion that all fighting occurred exclu- 
sively between Hungarian nationals and the Soviet 
forces.” And finally the Special Committee points 
out in the very last sentence of its report, 

A massive armed intervention by one Power on the 
territory of another, with the avowed intention of inter- 
fering with the internal affairs of the country must, by 
the Soviet’s own definition of aggression, be a matter of 
international concern. 

It is instructive that the Committee was able to 
develop in such devastating detail the picture of 
Soviet military intervention both on October 24 
and again on November 4, together with the troop 
movements which preceded these steps; whereas 
its search for evidence of prior Hungarian invita- 
tions, or of any legal basis for the intervention, 
ended in a twilight of official Communist evasion. 
From these facts the Committee concluded that 
there was at least doubt as to whether any invita- 
tion was ever issued. But no doubt at all remains 
that a powerful state nakedly imposed its will on 
a weaker state. 


The Soviet Version: The Truth Upside Down 


It is to the credit of the Special Committee that 
they include in their report a full summary of the 
official Soviet and puppet Hungarian version of 
these events. This version is documented with 
quotations from official sources in Budapest and 
Moscow. I call the attention of the Assembly to 
it because it is a remarkable inversion of the truth, 
and if it is the best the Soviet Union and the Hun- 
garian puppet regime can devise, its very feeble- 
ness adds conviction to the rest of the report. 

It is particularly interesting to note three official 
reasons given for Soviet military intervention, as 
follows: 

1. The commander of Soviet troops in Hungary 
said in a communique of November 5, “Hungary 
addressed herself to the Soviet troops to reestab- 
lish order in the country.” 

2. Mr. Kadar said, according to Pravda of No- 
vember 13, that there was in progress a “counter- 
revolution” which, if not stopped, would have 
surrendered the independence of Hungary to the 
“Imperialist colonizers.” 

3. Mr. Kadar’s administration said on January 
6, 1957, that the Soviet Army was staying in Hun- 
gary to protect the Hungarian people against a 
possible military attack by foreign and imperialis- 
tic forces. 
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In other words, the party whose tanks twice 
created death and disorder among a peaceful peo- 
ple says it came to restore order. The party which 
came as an imperialist colonizer to redeprive Hun- 
gary of her independence and to exploit her re- 


sources says it came to prevent that. And the 
party which launched in Hungary two military 
attacks by a foreign and imperialist force says its 
troops are staying on to prevent that. I suggest 
that the science of upside-down language has here 
been developed to its utmost point. 

The Moscow version makes much of what it calls 
a “counter-revolution” in Hungary. Mr. Kadar’s 
political party referred to this supposed move- 
ment as “a Horthyite-fascist Hungarian capital- 
ist-feudal counter-revolution,” which is quite a 
horrible-sounding affair. But the Special Com- 
mittee has a word of its own to say on this topic: 

The Committee looked most carefully for evidence of 
such a heterogeneous movement, but found none. The 
only counter-revolution which did take place was that 
effected by the Soviet authorities when, by the use of 
overwhelming armed force, they replaced a socialist, but 
democratic, regime in formation in Hungary by a police- 
State. 

That statement is borne out by all the facts we 
know. 

No wonder the Soviet version of these events is 
not believed. 

It was not believed by the carefully indoctri- 
nated Hungarian Army, whose units either disin- 
tegrated when the revolution began or went over 
to fight with the freedom fighters. 

It was not believed by the Hungarian workers, 
who formed workers’ councils to defend their 
revolution and who fought heroically at Csepel 
Island, at Ujpest, and in the steel factories of 
Dunapentele. 

It was not believed by Hungarian students who 
for years had been schooled in communism but 
who fought bravely against Soviet tanks. 

It was not believed even by the Soviet occupa- 
tion troops, who fraternized with the revolu- 
tionaries and were therefore replaced, in the 
second intervention, by troops from Soviet Central 
Asia who did not even know what country they 
were fighting in. 

And it was not even believed by many famous 
Communists and pro-Communists of the free 
world, men who out of reverence for the Com- 
munist way had tried for years to believe what- 
ever Moscow said, men like Howard Fast in the 
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United States, Pablo Picasso in Paris, and Peter 
Fryer of the London Daily Worker. I doubt very 
much whether either the Soviet representative or 
his Hungarian associate in this hall believes it. 


Hungary Since November—Promise and Betrayal 


It remains now to review some of the events 
since Moscow reimposed its rule on Hungary by 
the military attack of November 4. In the opinion 
of the United States this part of the story is of 
crucial importance. We must consider it with 
close attention if we are to do justice to the human 
problem which confronts us. 

Let me say here and now that the United States 
has no thought whatever of pursuing this subject 
in a spirit of cold war. We wish we did not have 
to pursue it at all. We wish with all our hearts 
that the Hungarian people had been allowed to 
carry on their own affairs in freedom and quiet- 
ness, according to the standards of the charter 
and of common decency. But this was not to be. 
The suffering and suppressed people of Hungary 
have no free voice, since Moscow has taken that 
away from them—certainly they have no free 
voice in this Assembly. 

It is therefore our duty to try the best we can to 
bring about a relief of their troubles. That can 
be done if the Soviet Union, which exercises mili- 
tary power in Hungary, will respond to the judg- 
ments of world opinion. In Moscow’s hands lies 
the power to relieve the tension in this situation by 
relieving the injustice from which the tension 
arises. 

We can perhaps take as a reasonable starting 
point the reforms which the regime of Mr. Kadar 
promised to the people of Hungary after the at- 
tack of November 4. Thus we can judge that 
regime not by outside standards but by standards 
which it set for itself. 

The Assembly will recall the description in the 
report of the governmental situation in the first 
days after the attack of November 4. As the re- 
port says, 

Having taken over Hungary by armed intervention, 
the Soviet authorities were compelled by reason of the 
administrative vacuum to administer a country whose 
popularly supported Government they had overthrown. 
The Soviet military commanders carried out mass 
arrests and deportations of Hungarians, issued de- 
crees to the Hungarian people over Hungarian 
radio stations, established curfews, and acted in 
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general like military governors of an occupied 
enemy country. 

In this situation the Kadar regime evidently 
felt it had to do something immediately to win 
popular support. From the first day it made 
various promises of reforms known to have wide 
backing among the people. These are the promises 
which I suggest we now examine to see how they 
were carried out. 


Promise Number One: Withdrawal of Soviet 
Troops 


The November 4 program of the puppet regime 

stated in point 15: “After the restoration of 

calm and order the Hungarian Government will 
begin negotiations with the Soviet Government 
and with the other participants to the Warsaw 

Pact on the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 

Hungary.” Mr. Kadar repeated this promise 

on the radio and to visiting delegations on No- 

vember 8, November 11, November 14, November 

15, and November 28. His foreign minister, 

Mr. Horvath, repeated it here in the General 

Assembly on December 3, 1956, in these words: 

“As soon as order is restored, Janos Kadar will 

demand the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 

Hungary.” 

Mr. President, that promise has been broken. 
A conservative estimate made by the United States 
Government places the present number of Soviet 
troops in Hungary, not counting air force con- 
tingents, at 68,000, compared to only 25,000 in 
September 1956, before the revolution. 

The very notion of negotiations to remove these 
troops was officially abandoned as early as May 11, 
when Mr. Kadar said to the National Assembly 
in Budapest: “We are supporters of the Warsaw 
Treaty and consequently we are also supporters 
of the presence of Soviet troops in Hungary, as 
long as we are faced with the aggressive ambitions 
of the imperialists and the gathering of the im- 
perialists’ forces.” Translated out of Communist 
jargon, Mr. President, that amounts to indefinite 
postponement. 


Promise Number Two: No Reprisals Against Free- 
dom Fighters 
The newly installed regime promised on No- 
vember 4: “The government will not tolerate 
the persecution of workers under any pretext 
for having taken part in the most recent events.” 
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Again on November 26 in a radio broadcast Mr. 
Kadar said: “I repeatedly and unequivocally 
declare that we will adhere to, and make every 
one adhere to, the solemn promise made in our 
government’s appeal of November 4, that no 
worker will come to harm as a result of his par- 
ticipation in the mass movement which began 
on October 23.” 


It is hard to see why this promise had to be 
limited to workers, since in most societies justice 
is accorded impartially to all people regardless of 
their occupation or their supposed membership 
in one or another social class. But even if we let 
that pass, the record shows that the authorities in 
Hungary have broken their solemn promise of no 
reprisals and have gone back to the old system of 
police terror. 

We have a news report that all 300 workers in 
a factory in Miskolc, one of the strongholds of 
the revolution, were sent to Russia for a “study 
visit” and have not been heard from since. We 
have reports of new networks of informers being 
created in factories and villages by blackmail 
threats against people who took part in the up- 
rising. As usual in a police state, some of these 
reports cannot be fully verified. 

But on April 20 the provincial paper Zalai 
Hirlap, in western Hungary, officially revealed 
the indictment of the whole population of the 
town of Lenti, whose population in 1944 was 2,370, 
for taking part in the revolution. 

In further proof of the breaking of this promise, 
Mr. President, the United States delegation has 
submitted, for circulation as a General Assembly 
document,’ a list of 1,768 individuals, each identi- 
fied by name, against whom the Hungarian au- 
thorities have taken punitive action between No- 
vember 1956 and August 1957 for alleged anti- 
regime activities during and after the October 

revolution. This list is drawn entirely from 
Hungarian Communist sources, namely Hungar- 
ian newspapers and Hungarian Communist radio 
broadcasts during the period in question. This is 
the nearest thing to official information available 
in Hungary today. The list is doubtless incom- 
plete, but it is the best we have been able to get. 

It shows 23 executions. 

It shows 51 death sentences. 

It shows 29 sentences of life imprisonment, 15 
of them commuted from sentences of death. 


® Not yet released. 
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Among the occupations listed are: worker in a | 


wagon factory, coach builder, delivery man, ap- 
prentice, waiter, truck driver, foreman, driver, 
cabinetmaker, miner, electrician. Even by Com- 
munist standards I think such people are called 
workers. Other listed occupations, no less hon- 
orable, are student, bank clerk, soldier, army offi- 
cer, university professor, writer, musician. 

Of all these charges, the most frequent is the 
simple phrase “revolutionary activity.” 

Many of those listed were reported simply as 
arrested. That is the last word we have about 
them. Perhaps the Hungarian authorities or the 
Soviet Government can tell us what happened to 
them. 

Because of the breaking of this promise, Mr. 
President, not only these 1,768 people have been 
hurt, together with all others persecuted whose 
names have not been published. The entire Hun- 
garian people are hurt when the courts are used 
in this way to make examples and thus to frighten 
the people into obedience. 

This list, of course, does not include any indi- 
viduals against whom proceedings have been taken 
but not reported in the newspapers. We have no 
way of knowing accurately how many of these 
there may be, although some reports indicate the 
number is in the tens of thousands. Nor does it 
include the 190,000 Hungarians who fled to other 
countries rather than risk the vengeance of the 
Soviet puppet regime. They too, I might say, 
have been receiving letters full of promises of 
good treatment if they return to Hungary, but 
they know well enough how much faith to put in 
such promises. 


Promise Number Three: A Multiparty System 


On November 4 Mr. Kadar said in a radio broad- 
cast that certain portfolios in his cabinet “must 
be filled by representatives of other parties and 
nonparty persons.” On November 11 he said 
again in a radio speech: “I can’t imagine the 
solution of our future tasks otherwise than by 
responsible participation of men of different 
party-political and ideological views in the 
country’s government at all levels.” 


This promise too was broken. By November 26 
Mr. Kadar was saying on the radio that it would be 
fulfilled “once productive work has_ started 
throughout the country and legal order has been 
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restored everywhere in every aspect.” That is 
quite a condition, and evidently it has not yet been 
fulfilled. On May 27 of this year the Minister of 
the Interior, Mr. Biszku, said in a public lecture 
that the efforts to restore other parties were “re- 
actionary.” He said: “In our country the multi- 
party system doesn’t serve the interests of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat; it would only give 
the reaction legal possibilities.” So much for the 
right of political opposition. 


Promise Number Four: Free Elections 


Point 11 in the November 4 program of the 
Kadar regime was “the securing of democratic 
elections.” Again on November 15 he told a 
delegation from the Greater Budapest Workers’ 
Council: “We surrender the Party’s monopoly: 
we want a multiparty system and clean and 
honest elections. We know that this will not be 
easy, because the workers’ power can be de- 
stroyed not only by bullets but also by ballots. 
We must reckon with the fact that we might be 
thoroughly beaten at the elections, but we under- 
take the election fight because the Communist 
Party will have the strength to gain once more 
the confidence of the working masses.” 


That was a categorical promise made by a man 
with his eyes open. It was of the utmost political 
importance. It has been broken. On May 9 Mr. 
Kadar told the National Assembly: “The Govern- 
ment takes the view that in our present position it 
would not be correct if we expended our time and 
strength on parliamentary elections.” The Na- 
tional Assembly thereupon passed a constitutional 
amendment prolonging its own mandate and post- 
poning elections for 2 years. Whether the elec- 
tions will be held after 2 years and, if so, whether 
they will give the people the kind of real choice 
Mr. Kadar spoke of on November 15 is impossible 
to tell. But the signs are far from encouraging. 


Promise Number Five: The Right To Strike 


On December 11, 1956, the National Association 
of Free Hungarian Trade Unions, which was 
a government-sponsored organization and can 
be presumed to speak for the regime, declared: 
“The right to strike is the inalienable right of 
the workers’ class.” And again: “The strike is 
the strong weapon of the workers’ class.” 
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The promise clearly implied in that statement 
was broken. Decrees No. 2 and No. 4 of 1957, by 
the Presidential Council, established the death 
penalty for inciting to strike or advocating a 
strike in any shop with more than 100 workers. 


Promise Number Sia: An End to Soviet Plunder 
of Hungary 

On November 14, 1956, Mr. Kadar told repre- 
sentatives of several workers’ councils that in 
future all trade agreements entered into by 
Hungary would be made public. The next day 
his statement was confirmed in a state radio 
broadcast. 


This promise held special importance for the 
Hungarian people because one of the motives be- 
hind the uprising was to get rid of suspected 
economic exploitation of Hungary by the Soviet 
Union, especially in the uranium mines. Yet this 
promise too was broken. On June 16, 1957, de- 
cree 34 classified as state secrets all data about 
trade negotiations and trade relations and agree- 
ments between Hungary and foreign countries. 


Promise Number Seven: Freedom for Writers and 
Artists 


On January 6, 1957, Radio Budapest broadcast 
a government declaration which said: “The 
Government insures freedom for scientific and 
artistic creative work and respect for scientific 
and artistic convictions. Every progressive 
tendency and conception which promotes the 
development of our national culture must be 
given room in scientific and artistic life.” 


This promise, ambiguous enough to begin with, 
was soon broken completely by the institution of 
police terror against Hungarian writers. On 
January 17 the Hungarian Writers’ Union was 
temporarily suspended by the police. On Janu- 
ary 25 Radio Budapest announced the arrest of 
five prominent writers for revolutionary activity. 
On April 21 the Writers’ Union was permanently 
abolished and the famous writer Tibor Dery was 
arrested, according to Radio Budapest, “on suspi- 
cion of having committed a crime against the 
State.” We have no word that Mr. Dery has yet 
been released. These arrests, undoubtedly, have 
helped to make sure that the only freedom exer- 
cised by Hungarian writers is the freedom to write 
as they are told or not write at all. 
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Promise Number Eight: Freedom of Religion 


On November 27 the State Office for Church 
Affairs, a part of the Government, said: “The 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government 
stands on the basis of free practice of religion.” 
Specifically the announcement confirmed the 
privilege of religious instruction in schools, 
which was one demand of the revolution. 


This promise too was broken. On January 29 a 
decree was issued permitting attendance at reli- 
gious classes only for children who had been en- 
rolled for them at the beginning of the school year. 
Since the beginning of the school year was before 
the revolution, when restrictions on this matter 
were still in force, the new decree took away with 
one hand what had been given with the other. It 
was a transparent piece of evasion. 

Mr. President, there are eight broken promises 
of the regime in Hungary. The list could be ex- 
tended. But I have chosen these eight because 
they all concern basic rights of human beings. 
Judged by the standards which it set for itself, the 
Soviet puppet regime has grievously wronged the 
Hungarian people. 

That regime is, of course, an agent of Moscow’s 
will. The wrongs it has done flow from the origi- 
nal wrong done by Moscow in crushing Hungary’s 
liberty and independence by armed force. 


The Draft Resolution 


I come now to the draft resolution which is be- 
fore the General Assembly. Let me begin by 
making a few general comments. 

The first comment is that this resolvtion, as its 
broad sponsorship suggests, is the joint product of 
many delegations. Other delegations will wish 
to speak for themselves about it, but as repre- 
sentative of one country involved in drawing it 
up I should like to acknowledge the very great 
contributions of thought which so many of our 
cosponsors have made. I believe the consultations 
which have led to this draft have been as wide as 
any consultations of this kind in the United 
Nations. 

My second comment is that the United States 
and, I think, all our cosponsors have been ani- 
mated throughout by a desire to be constructive, 
not vindictive. As we consider this resolution, 
we have to consider the long list of broken prom- 
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ises of the Kadar regime, which we have just re- 
viewed. These shortcomings cannot be passed off 
as a merely internal Hungarian affair. In the 
first place, they involve violations of human rights 
guaranteed by treaty—the Treaty of Peace of 
1947, to which both Hungary and the Soviet 
Union are parties, as is also, of course, the United 
States. In the second place, they involve acts of 
a regime which was forcibly imposed on Hungary 
from the outside by the intervention of the mili- 
tary forces of the Soviet Union. That interven- 
tion continues today in the form of massive mili- 
tary occupation forces and all the familiar appa- 
ratus of Soviet colonial rule. The betrayal of all 
the dearest wishes of the revolutionaries is not an 
internal Hungarian matter. It is a matter of out- 
side pressure, a matter which it is in the power of 
the Soviet Union to correct. 

It is therefore a proper concern of the General 
Assembly. We approach this concern in a gen- 
uine desire to see this situation improved. If that 
is to be done, we must appeal to the Soviet Union 
to correct these wrongs, of which it is the real 
author. 

My third general comment is that, although the 
draft resolution seeks to be moderate in tone, what 
it says is truthful and forthright. It does not re- 
treat in any respect from previous stands taken 
by the Assembly on this subject. To do so would 
be to shun the truth, which it is our duty to face, 
and that would bring the Assembly into contempt. 

The specific provisions of the draft resolution 
are, for the most part, self-explanatory, but they 
do call for brief comment. 

The preamble refers to the five countries whose 
representatives compose the Special Committee— 
Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia, and Uru- 
guay- It notes that the report of the Special 
Committee is unanimous. This is a well-deserved 
tribute to those five countries and to their able 
representatives, but itis more than that. It is also 
a recognition that in this matter of Hungary the 
truth is seen in the same light in all quarters of the 
globe. There is not a Western truth or an Eastern 
truth about these events; there is a single truth, 
and the Special Committee has reported it as fully 
and clearly as is humanly possible. 

The preamble then expresses regret that the 
Soviet Union and the present authorities in Hun- 
gary failed to cooperate in any way with the 
Special Committee. In fact, as I have already 
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said, those countries have completely excluded 
the Committee from Hungary and have not even 
submitted documents to it. All they have done is 
to heap abuse on the Committee and its report. 
And yet, incredible as it may seem, the emissaries 
of the present regime in Budapest have been tour- 
ing the world saying that the Committee is biased 
because it did not visit Hungary! 

Turning to the operative paragraphs, we begin 
with an expression of appreciation to the Com- 
mittee. This is richly deserved. They have done 
a monumental job of research and analysis in the 
face of great obstacles, especially the attitude in 
Moscow and Budapest which I just mentioned. 
They have shown courage in the face of personal 
vilification, yet they have managed to keep a cool 
and judicious mind under all this stress. 

The second operative paragraph endorses the 
report. As far as the United States delegation is 
concerned, this means a finding that the conclu- 
sions are all soundly based on the detailed evidence 
presented, which includes many official statements 
by the Soviet Union and the Kadar regime and 
their newspapers and radio stations. 

Operative paragraph number 3 singles out for 
special notice one conclusion of the Special Com- 
mittee, namely, that the events in Hungary last 
October and November constituted a spontaneous 
national uprising. The official Moscow story is 
that these events were brought about by outside 
interference from Western Europe or the United 
States. But that story is exposed in the Commit- 
tee’s report as unfounded. It is worse than that. 
As an editorial in Budapest said during the days 
of freedom last year, the story is an insult to the 
Hungarian freedom fighters. Concerning it the 
report says: 

What took place in Hungary in October and November 
1956 was a spontaneous national uprising, due to long- 
standing grievances which had caused resentment among 
the people.... 

The thesis that the uprising was fomented by reac- 
tionary circles in Hungary and that it drew its strength 
from such circles and from Western “Imperialists” failed 
to survive the Committee’s examination. 

Operative paragraph 4 presents certain findings 
which we have chosen from the conclusions of the 
Special Committee because they indicate clear vio- 
lations of the charter and are therefore of a special 
concern to the United Nations. Three of these 
findings relate to gross violations of Hungary’s 
sovereignty. The fourth and fifth relate to viola- 
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tions of specific international treaties by the Soviet 
Union and by the authorities now in Hungary. 
These are the most basic facts of the situation. 
Our first duty is to face them candidly and with- 
out passion. That is what this paragraph of the 
resolution does. 

Our second duty with regard to these facts is to 
judge them for what they are, and that is what 
operative paragraph 5 does. In it the Assembly 
condemns the acts already referred to. I submit 
that, if we are to uphold the basic principles of 
the charter, we can do no less than to condemn 
these evil actions. There is nothing destructive 
about condemning evil. We do not condemn the 
doer but the deed. We approach the doer in a 
spirit of constructive hope. 

That spirit of constructive hope is especially 
evident in the remaining paragraphs of the draft 
resolution. Paragraph 6 brings us to the heart of 
the matter—the plight of the Hungarian people, 
who have suffered so much. As the United Na- 
tions is an association of nations, the suffering of 
one nation must be of concern to us. I am re- 
minded of the moving remark of the representa- 
tive of Burma in the debate on this same question 
last winter. “There,” he said, “but for the grace 
of God, go we.” If we were to harden our hearts 
against Hungary at this time, we would be under- 
mining the whole fabric of the community of na- 
tions which it is the purpose of the United Nations 
to uphold. 

If our concern is genuine, it must take the form 
of action. Paragraph 7 expresses that thought. 
It is not enough to accept the truth if we are too 
tired or too preoccupied or too timid to act upon 
it. We must indeed make further efforts. How 
quickly and how largely our efforts may succeed 
we cannot yet know; but if we do not try, we will 
never know. The Soviet Union has shown a great 
resistance to the voice of world opinion on this 
matter, but we cannot believe that it will be for- 
ever deaf to the voice of its own manifest interest, 
which is to act in harmony with the conscience 
of the world. 

Our first effort, then, must be to renew our call 
upon the Soviet Union to conform to the charter 
in the matter of Hungary. That call is made in 
operative paragraph 8. It is possible to say that 
the demands made in that paragraph are so sweep- 
ing that they will not soon be fulfilled. To that 
I say simply this: We must make the demands 
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which we know to be right. As to fulfillment, we 
shall see. All is better than a part; a part is bet- 
ter than none. Now is better than later; later is 
better than never. If we have the courage to press 
for what we know is right, we thereby make prog- 
ress possible. With patience and firmness we 
can be confident that the right will increasingly 
prevail. 

Operative paragraph 9 introduces a new mecha- 
nism. It was the view of many delegations that 
the chance of progress could be increased if the 
General Assembly were to appoint a Special Rep- 
resentative of outstanding eminence to pursue the 
objectives of the General Assembly on the Hun- 
garian question. It was felt that such a man 
should be given the widest possible discretion as 
to how to proceed. His terms of reference would 
consist primarily of the relevant resolutions of the 
General Assembly. He would be asked to consult 
as appropriate with the Special Committee, 
whose constantly increasing fund of information 
and insight into this whole subject can be of great 
value to him. Finally, he is to report and make 
recommendations to the General Assembly. 

To make such a provision as this would be futile 
if it were not possible to find the man for the job. 
We are encouraged to believe that this is possible. 
Of all the names mentioned, the one which has 
aroused the widest support and enthusiasm is that 
of our president, Prince Wan Waithayakon of 
Thailand. His great standing as a world figure, 
his wisdom and skill as a diplomatist, and his 
deep devotion to the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations qualify him eminently for such 
a task as we have in mind. If the Assembly asks 
him to accept this new post, difficult as it is bound 
to be, we hope that he will consent. 

The draft resolution ends with a decision to 
place the Hungarian question on the provisional 
agenda of the 12th General Assembly. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an important decision to make and, 
I suggest, essential to progress. The people of 
Hungary are being shot and imprisoned and mal- 
treated now; their sufferings are actual and acute 
and demand from one day to the next to be re- 
lieved. It is impossible to know how many lives 
of Hungarian patriots are endangered from one 
day to the next day by continuation of the pres- 
ent grim course of events in that country. If we 
are to come to the relief of these people, we must 
at least begin to do so with all speed. That 
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means that we must not let this matter drift but 
keep it in the forefront of our attention until we 
know that progress is being made. 


Conclusion 

Mr. President, the greatest danger we face in 
this difficult and tragic matter is that we will give 
in to despair. The most necessary quality for us, 
therefore, is steadfastness. We know what is 
right. Although there is considerable physical 
power behind the thing which is wrong, those who 
wield that power are human beings who can be 
brought to change their minds. It is not only in 
our interest but in theirs as well that that change 
should occur. Until it does, they will continue 
surrounded, as they are today, by bitter and hostile 
peoples who will turn against them the minute 
they have the chance. 

In a speech last May 9 to the National Assem- 
bly in Budapest, Mr. Kadar is reported to have 
rejected proposed political reforms in his Soviet- 
occupied state by saying, “We cannot turn back 
the wheel of history.” Mr. President, I think 
there is great doubt that Mr. Kadar and his Soviet 
masters know in which direction the wheel of his- 
tory is turning. They seem to be trying with all 
their might to wrench it out of its natural path. 
But surely it cannot forever be made to turn in 
a direction which causes so much death and fear 
and heartache and suffering for millions of people. 
The faith of the sponsors of this resolution is that 
the wheel of history can, with God’s help and 
steadfast human effort, be made to move toward 
justice and truth. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ° 


The General Assembly, 
Recalling its resolution 1132 (XI) of 10 January 1957, 
establishing a Special Committee, consisting of repre- 


*U.N. doc. A/3658 (A/Res/1133(XI)), sponsored by 
Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela; 
adopted on Sept. 14 by a vote of 60 to 10 (Soviet bloc and 
Yugoslavia), with 10 abstentions (Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Finland, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen). The Union of South Africa was 
absent. 
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sentatives of Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia and 
Uruguay, to investigate, and to establish and maintain 
direct observation in Hungary and elsewhere, taking testi- 
mony, collecting evidence and receiving information, as 
appropriate, 

Having now received the unanimous report of the 
Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary, 

Regretting that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the present authorities in Hungary have failed to 
co-operate in any way with the Special Committee, 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the Special Committee 
for its work; 

2. Endorses the report of the Special Committee ; 

3. Notes the conclusion of the Committee that the events 
which took place in Hungary in October and November 
of 1956 constituted a spontaneous rational uprising; 

4. Finds that the conclusions reached by the Committee 
on the basis of its examination of all available evidence 
confirm that: 

(a) The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in viola- 
tion of the charter of the United Nations, has deprived 
Hungary of its liberty and political independence and the 
Hungarian people of the exercise of their fundamental 
human rights; 

(b) The present Hungarian régime has been imposed 
on the Hungarian people by the armed intervention of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

(c) The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has car- 
ried out mass deportations of Hungarian citizens to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

(d) The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has vio- 
lated its obligations under the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 ; 

(e) The present authorities in Hungary have violated 
the human rights and freedoms guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Peace with Hungary; 

5. Condemns these acts and the continued defiance of 
the resolutions of the General Assembly ; 

6. Reiterates its concern with the continuing plight of 
the Hungarian people; 

7. Considers that further efforts must be made to 
achieve the objectives of the United Nations in regard to 
Hungary in accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter and the pertinent resolutions of the 
General Assembly ; 

8. Calls upon the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the present authorities in Hungary, in view of evi- 
dence contained in the report, to desist from repressive 
measures against the Hungarian people, to respect the 
liberty and political independence of Hungary and the 
Hungarian people’s enjoyment of fundamental human 
rights and freedoms, and to ensure the return to Hungary 
of those Hungarian citizens who have been deported to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ; 

9. Requests the President of the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly, H. R. H. Prince Wan Waithayakon, as 
the General Assembly’s special representative on the Hun- 
garian problem, to take such steps as he deems appro- 
priate, in view of the findings of the Committee, to 
achieve the objectives of the United Nations in accordance 
with General Assembly resolutions 1004 (ES-II) of 4 
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November 1956, 1005 (ES-II) of 9 November 1956, 1127 
(XI) of 21 November 1956, 1131 (XI) of 12 December 
1956 and 1132 (XI) of 10 January 1957, to consult as 
appropriate with the Committee during the course of his 
endeavours, and to report and make recommendations as 
he may deem advisable to the General Assembly. 

10. Decides to place the Hungarian item on the pro- 
visional agenda of the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly. 


Department Views on Statement 
by Foreign Minister Gromyko 


Statement by Lincoln White 
Chief, News Division 


I was asked yesterday whether the Department 
had any comment on the statement of Foreign 
Minister Gromyko of September 10th. Charac- 
teristically, this statement was of some 3,500 words 
and the news conference itself was rather unique 
in that, of the 3,500 words, about 100 of those were 
questions. In any case the United States deplores 
the statement made by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko on September 10th. Its falsifications 
and its intemperance seem deliberately calculated 
to break those bridges of understanding which 
still sustain our hopes for peace. It totally dis- 
torts the policies and objectives of the free world. 

Mr. Gromyko’s statement follows faithfully the 
old Molotov line which the Soviets themselves so 
recently condemned as hampering the promotion 
of world peace. His blustering attack on the 
Eisenhower Doctrine is similar to past attempts 
to frighten the free nations from taking action to 
reinforce their freedom. This language recalls 
that which was used by the Soviets in regard to 
the Marshall plan, the Truman Doctrine for aid 
to Greece and Turkey, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the foundation of the German Federal Republic, 
the Japanese Peace Treaty, and the Southeast 
Asia Security Treaty. 

We had hoped for better things, but it seems 
that the Soviet Communists are in all respects 
confirmed reactionaries who can only replay the 
old wearisome tunes of which the world has grown 
tired. The Soviet denunciations of the past did 
not halt the quest for greater security in greater 
freedom. The present denunciation will not halt 
measures to provide security against Soviet Com- 
munist entrapment. 


* Read to news correspondents on Sept. 12. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of September 10 


Press release 507 dated September 10 
Secretary Dulles; Any questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what considerations make the 
Syrian situation such a serious one from the point 
of view of the United States? 


A. I think you have to go back to the situation 
which was portrayed by President Eisenhower in 
his address to the Congress of last January *—Jan- 
uary 5, I think—where he portrayed the historic 
efforts of Russia going back to the days of the 
Czars to get control of the Middle East, where he 
indicated that there wes an intensive revival of 
those aggressive intentions and indicated that the 
United States was itself prepared to support the 
independence of the countries of the Middle East 
as against such threat. Now, the activities of the 
Soviet Union since then have indicated that they 
were persisting in their intentions and were chal- 
lenging the position set out in the U.S. Middle 
East resolution,? that the independence of all of 
the states of the Middle East should be preserved. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been considerable 
opinion, particularly in Great Britain, that in 
order to avoid the possibility of outright war in 
the Middle East a condominium of some sort be 
established including the great powers and Russia, 
whereby the undertaking would involve giving 
aid, helping the settlement of disputes, preventing 
excessive arms, and yet assuring such things as 
oil supplies to the West. The United States has 
received three notes from Russia proposing a 
great-power agreement on the prevention of ag- 
gression in the Middle East. The United States 
has taken the position that the United Nations is 
the source through which such an effort should 
be made. However, do you not think that pre- 
liminary to any large arrangement working 


* BULLETIN of J'an. 21, 1957, p. 83. 
? Tbid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
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through the United Nations there should be some 
consultations between Russia, the United States, 
France, and England, possibly leading toward a 
preliminary agreement that can be worked 
through the United Nations? I’m sorry that is 
such along question. 


A. It is a rather long question. I have not 
heard of this suggestion that you allude to, of 
a so-called condominium of the great powers in 
the Middle East. I would think that that would 
be very strongly resented by the Arab nations. 
It would be difficult to reconcile, I think, with the 
basic concept of our Middle East resolution, which 
is that the nations of the Middle East should be 
independent. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the original dispatches re- 
porting our projected invoking of the Fisenhower 
Doctrine in the Syrian situation reported that the 
idea was to fortify and send arms to all of our 
friends in the Middle Fast. But, unless I missed 
it, there have been no arms sent in this situation 
to Israel, although they are being airlifted to 
Jordan, and others. Is this true, and if so why 
is this so? 


A. There is the program of arms to Jordan, 
which is not a new program. This is not an 
emergency program. The arms that are going to 
Jordan were programed for Jordan some time 
ago. As we said in the statement which I made 
from the White House, * the President authorized 
the acceleration of deliveries under that program, 
but this is not a new act. That partly—— 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you described Mr. Hender- 
son’s mission as troubleshooting or that this is an 
emergency, and yet you say that actually the 
action we take is not an emergency action. 


A. I don’t think that I ever used the word 


* Tbid., Sept. 23, 1957, p. 487. 
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“troubleshooting” for Mr. Henderson. If I’m not 
wrong, that is a description which was given by 
the press and not by me. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will you answer that part 
about Israel? 


A. We do not think that there is danger at the 
present time to Israel. Israel is quite substan- 
tially armed. Furthermore Israel has the benefit 
of the declaration which was made by President 
Hisenhower in April of last year, 1956,* that the 
United States would come to the assistance of any 
country that was attacked. 


How Middle East Resolution Would Apply 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has a judgment been made 
yet as to the degree of Communist influence mn 
Syria? 

A. There has been as yet no determination that 
Syria is dominated by international communism 
within the meaning of the Middle East resolution. 


Q. But if it were so characterized, does that 
mean that the part of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
which calls for direct American military inter- 
vention could be invoked? 


A. Well, there have to be three findings before 
there is direct armed intervention by the United 
States. There has to be a finding by the President 
that one of the countries was dominated by inter- 
national communism; secondly, there has to be an 
act of aggression by that country ; third, there has 
to be a request by the country attacked for that aid. 

Those three things would have to occur. And 
I might say at the present time I don’t think it 
likely that those three things will occur. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it is reported that certain 
Arab authorities have declared that the United 
States arms shipments will never be used against 
any Arab state and declared that Israel is the 
greatest threat to the Arab States. Do you care 
to comment on this? 


A. Well, we all know that that is a point of view 
which is held by many of the Arabs. The United 
States feels that its position, as regards any pos- 
sible aggression by Israel, has been made quite 
clear by its attitude last November. 


* Ibid., Apr. 23, 1956, p. 668. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, do you mean aggression by 
Israel or aggression against Israel? 


A. We have also made clear by the statement 
that I referred to, President Eisenhower’s state- 
ment of April 1956, that we would come to the 
assistance of any state that was attacked. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, during the past few days 
Russian publications have launched a series of 
rather violent attacks on American policy in, the 
Middle East, and Pravda, Izvestia, and others 
have made charges which seem to follow three pat- 
terns: one, that the United States is seeking a pre- 
teat to attack Syria directly; and two, that we are 
not going to attack them directly—what we are 
going to do is encourage agents inside Syria to 
overthrow the Syrian Government; or three, that 
we are allegedly encouraging members of the 
Baghdad Pact to attack Syria. Could you com- 
ment on this series of charges? 


A. Well, those charges seem to me to be very 
typical of a mentality which attributes to others 
techniques which it is in the habit of indulging 
in itself. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you saw Mr. Pineau last 
Saturday. Can you tell us something about it, 
specifically about the new French plan for Al- 
geria? 


A. No, I think that probably anything said 
about that had better come, in the first instance, 
from Mr. Pineau and not from me. We had a 
general review of the situation. We did not dis- 
cuss specific matters with a view to coming to any 
decision. It was general conversation, and I be- 
lieve that there probably will be a public clarifica- 
tion made of that new French program for Al- 
geria within a short time from France; and that 
is the proper place for it to come from. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I believe you said— 


Q. Let’s go back to the Middle East for just a 
second. Mr. Secretary, you indicated a reticence 
to use the word “emergency” to classify the Syr- 
ian situation. How would you classify it now, 
sir? Is it better or worse than it was before Mr. 
Henderson made his trip? 


A. Well, it’s extremely difficult to judge these 
things in terms of the events of a day or two. You 
may recall that Prime Minister Nehru, speaking, 
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I think, on September 2, said that the situation in 
Syria was dangerous and explosive. Now, he is 
a somewhat detached and philosophical observer, 
and, if that was his judgment, I think many peo- 
ple would be disposed to accept it. As I say, that 
was in a speech made 8 days ago. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I believe you said you did not 
think it was likely that those three things under 
the Eisenhower Doctrine will occur. Is that cor- 
rect? 


A. I do not see any reason to anticipate the 
concurrence of those three events. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, why do you think these three 
things will not happen? There were some state- 
ments made recently about the Doctrine which led 
some to believe that you might be thinking about 
it in those terms. 


A. I do not think that there is apt to be ag- 
gression, if it occurs, of a character which could 
not be dealt with by the states involved. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to revert to my original ques- 
tion, could you make any condominium—is there 
any possibility of consultation between the great 
powers and Russia for a possible plan of a hands- 
off policy, in other words? 


A. Well, the United States is skeptical of these 
arrangements with the Soviet Union for “hands 
off.” What they are apt to mean is our hands off 
and their hands under the table. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on another subject, would 
you care to comment on the effect on the conduct 
of American foreign policy of such incidents as 
are now occurring in this country in regard to 
school integration? 


A. Well, I can just say this. As I was looking 
at some of the pictures in the paper this morning, 
I felt that those pictures would not be helpful to 
the influence of the United States abroad. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the effect upon our 
policies abroad of school integration? We have 
had a number of dispatches from various parts 
of the world indicating that the Little Rock and 
other stories on the same subject are being widely 
carried among the press and broadcasting media 
of our friends as well as in the Soviet Union. 


A. I have had no roundup on that at all from 
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our intelligence or public relations people. I have 
no doubt that is the case. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I notice that King Hussein 
of Jordan is vacationing in Spain. Does this in- 
dicate any difference of opinion between the State 
Department and Jordan on the urgency of sending 
those arms to Amman? 


A. No, the urgent request for the arms has the 
full backing of the King and the Government of 
Jordan. 


Internal Situation in Syria 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you said in response to the 
first question that Russian activities indicate the 
Soviet Union is trying to realize an age-old ambi- 
tion of taking over the Middle East. On a later 
question you said that Syria is not judged to be 
under the domination of international communism. 
I wonder if you could positively characterize what 
the relationship is between Soviet aims in the area 
and the part that Syria adds to them. 


A. The situation internally in Syria is not en- 
tirely clear and fluctuates somewhat. While I 
have not discussed this with the President, I would 
think that in a situation which is still somewhat 
borderline the President would not make a finding 
unless there were other events which called for it 
so that the finding would be contemporaneous with 
the other events. Now, as you know, there are in 
the world some of these borderline situations. 
There are some countries which are, beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt, under the domination of 
international communism and others where it is 
not soclear. In cases where it is not entirely clear 
and where the situation is somewhat obscure from 
the standpoint of who is exercising authority at 
the moment, I would think that the President, 
with the responsibility he carries under the Middle 
East resolution, would not make the finding until 
it was of practical significance to do it rather 
than an academic exercise. 


Q. In short, Syria has to commit an act of ag- 
gression with her neighbors before the United 
States would characterize it as Communist-domi- 
nated. Is that correct? 

A. That is the way I see the situation today. 


There could be developments within the next week 
or so which would make clear beyond a doubt that 
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Syria was dominated, you might say without pos- 
sibility of any early change in the situation, by 
international communism. But, as I see it now, it 
would be somewhat academic to make a finding 
where the situation is still in the borderline— 
gray—area. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do I understand, if it were 
characterized as Communist-dominated now, one 
of Syria’s neighbors might tend to provoke Syrian 
aggression in order to draw us in there? 

A. I do not think any of them wants to provoke 
aggression, and I would not be afraid of that. I 
was thinking of the matter solely from the stand- 
point of the President and the heavy responsibility 
he carries in making such a decision. It does have 
possible far-reaching implications, and I would 
think he probably would not want to do it unless 
it was necessitated by some event. But I wasn’t 
particularly concerned over the possibility that 
there might then be provocation or aggression 
against Syria. I don’t think that is likely to 
occur. 


Q. To avoid the technical language of the reso- 
lution and get at practical facts, is it your feeling 
or is it the feeling of the United States Govern- 
ment that in some ways Syria is a sort of tool of 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet Union’s design 
to take over the Middle East? I am trying to 
establish a practical relationship between them. 


A. As was said in the statement issued from the 
White House on Saturday, the volume of Soviet- 
bloc arms which has been sent recently to Syria 
is difficult to reconcile with the peaceful purposes 
of an independent Syria. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the British have an interest 
there. How much actual collaboration between 
Washington and London is there now? 


A. The United Kingdom is kept informed 
through normal diplomatic channels of our think- 
ing on the subject, and the British Ambassador 
was in to see me yesterday afternoon and I re- 
ported to him just as I did to M. Pineau, and, 
indeed, as I did to other ambassadors, what our 
thinking is on the subject. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in addition to the steps we 
have taken both to Jordan and the neighbors of 


Syria are we planning to take any economic steps 
on their behalf? 
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A. Yes, there is an economic program for these 
countries. I don’t recall that in detail. It was 
in part worked out by Ambassador Richards when 
he was there on that mission some months ago. 


Q. I really meant whether there was anything 
additional as a result of the situation in Syria. 


A. No, there is nothing additional, you might 
say, anywhere—except increased speed. In other 
words, this airlift into Jordan, which has at- 
tracted so much attention, is the delivery of part 
of programed materials. It is not a new arms 
program which was just thought up in the last 
few days. It was to accelerate, at their request, 
a program which had been agreed on for some 
time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is not the acceleration done in 
order to attract attention? 


A. No, the acceleration was done because they 
felt an urgent need of certain types of arms which 
we could airlift to them, and these particular arms 
which were airlifted to them were essentially de- 
fensive weapons, particularly against tanks. 


Q. In the last few days, sir, Prime Minister 
Nehru has been quoted as expressing an interest in 
a very substantial loan or amount of economic 
assistance from the United States in the order of 
$500 or $600 million. Could you say what the 
United States attitude toward such assistance 
might be? 


A. Well, we have known for some time that 
there was a developing gap in the foreign- 
exchange aspects of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
This has been giving concern in India, and it gives 
concern to all of us who want to see that plan 
succeed. Now, there has been no formulation of 
any request from India. When it is made, it will 
receive sympathetic consideration. Of course, we 
have some financial problems of our own. 


Buenos Aires Conference 


Q. Mr. Secretary, since the Inter-American 
E'conomic Conference ended last Wednesday in 
Buenos Aires, there have been very conflicting 
assessments as to what the conference actually did. 
The overwhelming editorial reaction in Latin 
America is that it was a failure, and some Latin 
American officials have expressed the same view. 
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Our delegation has been saying it was an unprece- 
dented landmark in inter-American relations. 
Since you conferred with Mr. Dillon® last Friday, 
can you give us your view? 

A. I believe that the conference achieved a very 
considerable success, and I think that was gen- 
erally recognized by almost all of the delegations 
that participated in the conference. Of course, 
it did not achieve some of the things which some 
of the countries wanted. There are some things 
that the countries there, or some of them, would 
like to have in the way of an artificially sustained 
market for certain raw materials which we do not 
think is a sound project. We have tried that out 
ourselves in terms of some of our agricultural 
products, and we are trying to get away from 
that sort of thing. 

So it did not accomplish the results that some 
people had wanted. But I think, when you think 
of the conference in terms of what was practical, 
it did achieve a very considerable measure of re- 
sults. It tends to orient our economic policies in 
this hemisphere along lines which will be in the 
general interests of us all. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give us your reaction 
to Senator Butler’s suggestion that Red China be 
barred from Squaw Valley in 1960? 


A. The charter, or whatever the basic document 
is called, of the Olympic Games organization 
stipulates that participation shall be allowed with- 
out discrimination on the grounds of race, religion, 
or politics. That is substantially what it says. 
The United States hopes to find a way to reconcile 
its official policies with that concept of the Olympic 
Games. We will have a formal position on the 
matter I think within a day or two, before the 
Olympic Committee meets in Bulgaria. We are 
trying very hard to find a way to carry out the 
concept of the Olympic Games that there shall be 
participation without discrimination. 


Southeast Asia 
Q. Mr. Secretary, in your statement on the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, you spoke 


5 Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, was vice chairman of the U.S. delega- 
tion. For an address by Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson, chairman of the delegation, see 
ibid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 463. 
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of the need for keeping Southeast Asia out of 
Communist hands and the success of SEATO$ 
However, in that respect in the last year the Com- 
munists have made some strong advances in local 
free elections, particularly in India and Indonesia, 
Will you tell us what the United States could or 
should do to halt that type of advancement of 
communism in Southeast Asia? 


A. It is a little difficult for me to answer that 
question without getting into what might be re- 
garded as internal politics in India or Indonesia. 
I think there are explanations of these things, but 
I think they better be given by the governments 
concerned. If I comment on their elections, it 
might not be an accepted procedure. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you consider this a danger- 
ous trend in Southeast Asia? 


A. Yes, I think it is a dangerous trend when- 
ever Communists move toward political control. 
Of course you have had a situation for a good 
many years in France and Italy where there were 
Communist parties which attracted quite a lot of 
votes. That wasn’t because the people voting 
that way were Communists but because they found 
that a way of expressing a protest vote. But 
whatever the explanation was, it is, I think, an 
undesirable development. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Deputy Under Secretary 
Murphy made a speech in New York City yester- 
day" in which he said the Communists should not 
miscalculate American industrial and military 
power nor misinterpret American determination. 
Could you tell us why that statement was made 
at this time? 


A. No, I cannot tell you why, except that he was 
scheduled to make a speech. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, let’s put it this way: 
Has there been a determination within the admin- 
istration that the pro-Communists in Syria might 
be miscalculating the way the Communists might 
have miscalculated before Korea, or before the 
Berlin blockade, and perhaps you had determined 
the time had come to set the record straight? 


A. I think that Deputy Under Secretary Mur- 


phy, when he made his speech, did not think that 


° Ibid., Sept. 23, 1957, p. 487. 
* Ibid., Sept. 23, 1957, p. 483. 
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he was making anything like a novel pronounce- 
ment. It has been a basic part of the United 
States policy for some time now to try to prevent 
miscalculation. I think that he felt he was saying 
something that was, on the one hand, conventional 
in the sense it was an integral part of our policy 
and perhaps, on the other hand, timely. 

I may say that the declaration wasn’t gone over 
in advance by me because it was within the con- 
text of what has been our standing policy on these 
matters for some time. 


London Disarmament Talks 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you give us your views 
as to why the disarmament talks have failed, 
whether you see any prospect that we might be able 
later to move on to a first-step agreement? 

A. I think it is an overstatement to say that 
they have failed. I believe that more progress 
toward disarmament has been made at these talks 
than has ever been made before in the long history 
of efforts toward disarmament. Now it is quite 
true that we did not reach at this point agreement 
with the Soviets. In the end they rejected almost 
contemptuously our proposals and said there was 
nothing in them. But the fact of the matter is 
that at least 15 nations, representing a very large 
segment of military power in the world, came to 
agreement, at least among themselves, on highly 
significant proposals covering the entire range of 
armament from the aspect of trying to prevent 
the misuse for war purposes of the upper space 
down to the question of conventional armaments 
and dealing with various aspects of the nuclear- 
weapons problem. If you will compare what was 
accomplished now, as between what you might call 
the present allies, essentially the members of 
NATO, with the results that attended the League 
of Nations disarmament talks at Geneva after the 
First World War, you will see that the achieve- 
ment now is really quite monumental in compari- 
son with the total inability at that time for the 
then allies to come to agreement among them- 
selves. 

Now anybody who has negotiated with the Rus- 
sians knows that they are very tough negotiators. 
No doubt they think that perhaps by an effective 
propaganda campaign they can whittle away 
somewhat at our present proposals, maybe getting 
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something more advantageous to them. But I feel 
confident that over the span of years the measure 
of agreement which was arrived at at London will 
prove significant and will advance the cause of 
limitation of armament. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think Governor Stas- 
sen is going to stay on in the administration and 
continue to work on this problem? 


A. I have no thoughts about that at all. I 
haven’t even thought about it or discussed it. We 
talked a bit yesterday, and he said the first thing 
he wanted to do was get a vacation. I asked him 
where he wanted his vacation, and he said at his 
home in Washington. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could we clarify a little more 
our Government's view on Syria? When Mr. 
Henderson came back, I believe his words were, 
“The situation is serious, extremely so.” The im- 
pact of your remarks this morning seems to be 
that the situation may well work itself out. Were 
his expressions exaggerated, or has something hap- 
pened since then to improve them? 


A. Well, I already quoted Prime Minister 
Nehru as having said, 4 or 5 days before Mr. 
Henderson returned, about the same thing. I don’t 
think that there is any reason to think that the 
situation has materially bettered itself in the mean- 
time. But we have been in and out of quite a lot 
of serious situations. Indeed, the world is always 
in them and, in my opinion, for a long time to 
come will be in them. I have talked, you know, 
about this business of waging peace and how I 
don’t think that peace is ever going to be won ex- 
cept as you go through a whole series of efforts. 
If you take peace for granted, that is the day it is 
most surely going to be lost. I do not feel dis- 
couraged about peace merely because it is from 
time to time jeopardized. It is going to be jeopar- 
dized. If you go over the history of the last three 
or four hundred years, you will find you have 
had a war—I think it works out on an average of 
about two wars every 5 years. It is only facing 
up to these problems, taking them seriously, that 
enables you to have a chance of preventing their 
developing into very serious consequences. I 
think the very fact that this is being taken seri- 
ously affords the greatest likelihood that a peace- 
ful solution will be found. If we were doing 
nothing and treating this thing as unimportant, I 
would think that there was a great likelihood that 
it will develop into war. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, there seems to be a good deal 
of concern that the success of the Syrian Com- 
munists in getting greater power in Syria might 
embolden Communists in neighboring countries, 
specifically Lebanon and Jordan, to overthrow 
the governments there. In the event there were 
such an effort, do you think that under the Eisen- 
hower resolution, as passed by Congress, we have 
enough authority and flexibility to deal with such 
a situation? 


A. Well, I explained, I think you will recall, in 
the hearings before the Congress and, indeed, it 
was explained, I think, in the President’s message 
to Congress that the Eisenhower Doctrine is not 
designed to enable the United States to intervene 
forcibly in the internal affairs of any country. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there any concern of the 
administration that the United States arms ship- 
ment to the Middle East might possibly be used 
against Israel since all the Arab States seem to 
agree on one thing, that they want to eliminate 
Israel from the Middle East? 


A. The United States does not believe that its 
shipments of arms to the Middle East will be used 
against Israel. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us at this time 
whether there was anything in Mr. Dillon’s report 
to you that might lead you to reorient our eco- 
nomic policy to Latin America, or at least call 
for some changes? 


A. I think that it would not involve any major 
reorientation, such as the participation by the 
United States in a common market in this side of 
the world, for example, comparable to what the 
countries of Europe are working on and trying to 
create between themselves. The United States 
has some ties with so many countries in the world 
that it is very difficult for it to work out a special 
relationship with any group, however important 
that group is. I think, therefore, that the impact 
of the conference will be more in terms of a greater 
concern for the interests of these countries in 
maintaining a reasonable and fair market in the 
United States rather than a basic change of at- 
titude. Of course, our capabilities in this respect 
are somewhat limited, you know, by the provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Act and the requirements 
of the act in relation to injury to American in- 
dustry if there is a finding in that respect by the 
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But there will be, I think, 
a greater effort than ever before to try to maintain 
good neighborly trade relations with the countries 
of this hemisphere. 


Tariff Commission. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there was an implication in 
a previous answer to a question to the effect that 
you think the Syrian situation will in all likeli- 
hood be worked out peacefully. Is that a correct 
implication, or what do you think about it? 


A. Yes, I think that is a fair implication. You 
might say it is largely an act of faith. I can’t tell 
what is going to happen there. The result depends 
upon a lot of factors, and some of them are en- 
tirely beyond the control of the United States. 
Certainly we do not believe, there or anywhere 
else, in peace at any price. The whole purpose 
of the Middle East resolution was to make clear 
that under certain circumstances we would act. 
Now I believe that the situation probably will 
work out. But, as I say, that is partly a belief 
based upon faith. There are elements there which 
we cannot control and which could precipitate 
serious trouble. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you agree with Dr. 
Adenauer that the Soviet Union has been inter- 
fering in the West German elections? 


A. Well, I am quite sure, if I said anything like 
that, it would be regarded as interference. 


Dollar-Bond Agreement 
With Austria 


Exchange of Instruments of Ratification 
Press release 512 dated September 12 


On September 11 Foreign Minister Leopold 
Fig] of Austria and American Ambassador to 
Austria H. Freeman Matthews exchanged at Vi- 
enna the instruments of ratification of the dollar- 
bond agreement signed November 21, 1956, be- 
tween Austria and the United States. The agree- 
ment results in the establishment of a mixed 
United States—Austrian tribunal in New York 
City to determine the validity of certain dollar 
bonds of several Austrian issues. These include 
both public and private issues for which the cor- 
porate trustees, fiscal agents, or paying agents are 
United States financial institutions. Many of 
these Austrian dollar bonds had been acquired by 
the issuers for eventual retirement. As a result 
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of the war, these bonds were retained uncanceled 
in Austria or Germany and therefore appear on 
their face to be valid obligations. A great many 
of these bonds were stolen or disappeared in Ger- 
many or Austria during World War II or im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The Austrian Government prepared a list of the 
serial numbers of the missing bonds and the Aus- 
trian Parliament passed a law declaring them 
invalid in Austria. Under the terms of the new 
agreement with Austria, any holder of a bond 
listed in the annex thereto (which is a list of the 
bonds invalidated in Austria) may present such 
bonds to the tribunal within 18 months from the 
effective date of the treaty for determination 
whether they were properly included on the list of 
missing bonds. If the tribunal finds in favor of 
the bondholder, he will be given valid bonds in ex- 
change for the ones improperly listed. Rights of 
enforcement in the listed bonds become barred 
upon expiration of an 18-month statute of 
limitation. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission requested bro- 
kers and dealers to refrain from effecting transac- 
tions in securities covered by the agreement, and 
this request is still in effect. It is anticipated 
that, after the new agreement has been ratified 
and has become effective, brokers and dealers will 
be able to resume trading in valid Austrian secu- 
rities but not in those securities which are listed 
in the annex to the treaty. The Austrian issuers 
are prepared to resume payment on valid securities 
as soon as the agreement is in effect. 

Information regarding the numbers of the 
Austrian dollar bonds listed in the annex to the 
treaty may be obtained from the Embassy of 
Austria, 2343 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the Austrian Consulate General, 


New York, N.Y. 


Appointment of Chairman of Tribunal 

The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 13 (press release 518) the agreement of the 
Austrian Government and the U.S. Government. 
to the appointment of David A. Stretch as chair- 
man of the Tribunal for Austrian Dollar Bonds. 

Mr. Stretch also is serving as chairman of the 
Validation Board for German Dollar Bonds, a 
position to which he was named in September, 
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Letters of Credence 


Turkey 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Turkey, 
Suat Hayri Urguplii, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on September 7. 


Question of Admission of American 
Journalists by Chinese Communists 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JOHNSON 


Following is the text of a statement made by 
Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson at Geneva on Sep- 
tember 12 with reference to a draft proposed agree- 
ment issued to the press by Chinese Communist 
Ambassador Wang Ping-nan earlier that day.* 
Mr. Johnson, U.S. Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 
and Mr. Wang, Chinese Communist Ambassador 
to Poland, have been conducting a series of am- 
bassadorial talks at Geneva since August 1958. 


I told Ambassador Wang that I was not able 
to consider entering into the agreement he pro- 
posed at today’s meeting as under U.S. immigra- 
tion laws it was not possible for the United States 
to assure such reciprocity as he proposed. Each 
visa application must be considered on its merits. 

I told him I was astounded he now raised the 
question, as last year when his authorities issued 
invitations to certain American correspondents he 
had specifically stated that it was not conditional 
on reciprocal U.S. action and as far as I knew no 
Chinese Communist correspondent had ever ap- 
plied for admission to the United States. I said 
if any Chinese Communist journalist desired to 
enter the United States his visa application would 
be accepted at any U.S. Foreign Service post and 
considered on its merits under U.S. laws and 
regulations like any other visa application. In 
the same manner I expected his authorities would 
consider applications from American journalists 
whose passports have now been validated for 
mainland China. If his authorities now decided 
to reverse their previous position and exclude 


1 For background on the question of travel by American 
newsmen to Communist China, see BULLETIN of Sept. 9, 
1957, p. 420. 
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American journalists, that was entirely a matter of 
their own choice and they could in no way shift 
responsibility for that decision to the United 
States. 

If the Chinese Communists really want to pro- 
mote “mutual understanding,” they should recon- 
sider their refusal to honor the first agreement 
into which we had entered, 6 Americans still re- 
maining in their prisons in spite of their commit- 
ment of September 10, 1955, “expeditiously” to per- 
mit them to return to the United States. ? 


CHINESE COMMUNIST PROPOSAL 


Following is the text of the proposed agreement 
submitted by Ambassador Wang Ping-nan at 
Geneva on September 12. 

The Government of the People’s Republic of China and 
the Government of the United States of America agree 
to give permission on an equal and reciprocal basis, for 
correspondents of the other side to enter their respective 
countries for news coverage in order to promote the 
mutual understanding between the peoples of China and 
the United States. 


Income-Tax Protocol With Japan 
Enters Into Force 
Press release 516 dated September 18 


Information has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State from the American Embassy at 
Tokyo that the American Ambassador to Japan 
[Douglas MacArthur II] and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Japan on September 9 ex- 
changed written notifications of ratification or 
approval of the protocol between the United States 
of America and Japan, signed at Tokyo on March 
23, 1957,° supplementing the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income which 
was signed at Washington on April 16, 1954. The 
supplementary protocol was brought into force 
by that exchange of ratifications. 

The 1954 convention with Japan,‘ like income- 
tax conventions in force between the United States 


* Tbid., Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 
* §. Exec. K, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
“Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3176. 
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and numerous other countries, contains provisions 
for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to taxes on income. The protocol of March 23, 
1957, upon its entry into force, supplements the 
convention by providing that the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington shall be exempt from Japa- 
nese tax with respect to interest on loans or invest- 
ments received by such bank from sources within 
Japan. Reciprocally, the Export-Import Bank 
of Japan shall be exempt from U.S. tax with re- 
spect to interest on loans or investments received 
by such bank from sources within the United 
States. 

According to the terms of the protocol, it “shall 
enter into force on the date of an exchange between 
the two Governments of written notifications of 
ratification or approval thereof.” On August 8, 
1957, the Senate gave its advice and consent to 
ratification of the protocol. The United States 
instrument of ratification was signed by the 
President on August 19, 1957. On September 9, 
1957, the United States gave to Japan notification 
of ratification of the protocol by the United States 
and Japan gave to the United States notification 
of approval of the protocol. 

The protocol, according to its terms, will con- 
tinue in force concurrently with the 1954 conven- 
tion unless terminated earlier by a 6-month 
written notice of termination given by either 
Government to the other Government. 


Relationship Between U.S.-Japanese 
Security Treaty and U.N. Charter 


Press release 515 dated September 18 
Department Announcement 


The Department of State and the Japanese Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs on September 13 released 
the texts of an exchange of notes regarding the 
relationship between the Japanese-American Se- 
curity Treaty and the United Nations Charter. 
This exchange of notes affirms the understanding 
of the Governments of Japan and the United 
States that the Security Treaty and the Adminis- 
trative Agreement’ are wholly compatible with 


? For texts of the Security Treaty and the Administra- 
tive Agreement, see Butietin of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 4v:, 
and Mar. 10, 1952, p. 382. 
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their undertakings under the charter of the 
United Nations, 


Text of U.S. Note 


AMERICAN Empassy, 
Tokyo, September 14, 1957 


Exce.tency: I have the honor to refer to Your 
Excellency’s Note of September 14, 1957, which 
reads in the English translation thereof as follows: 


I have the honor to refer to the establishment of the 
Japanese-American Committee on Security, pursuant to 
the agreement announced in the communique of June 21, 
1957, ? to study problems arising in relation to the Security 
Treaty, including consultation to assure that any action 
taken under the Treaty conforms to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. It is the view of my Govern- 
ment that the provisions of the Security Treaty and the 
Administrative Agreement were so drafted as to be fully 
compatible with the obligations contained in the United 
Nations Charter. Accordingly, for the assistance of the 
Committee on Security in carrying out its responsibilities 
my Government wishes to confirm that the Governments 
of Japan and of the United States of America are in 
agreement concerning the interpretation of the Security 
Treaty and the Administrative Agreement as they relate 
to the Charter of the United Nations, and that it is the 
common understanding of the two Governments that: 

(a) The Security Treaty does not affect and shall not 
be interpreted as affecting in any way the rights and obli- 
gations of the two Governments under the Charter of the 
United Nations or the responsibility of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of international peace and security; 

(b) As set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, 
both Governments are obliged to settle any international 
disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and 
security, and justice, are not endangered and to refrain 
in their international relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the Purposes of the United Nations: 

(c) Measures which may be taken under the Security 
Treaty including those which may be taken under the 
Administrative Agreement entered into thereunder, sha!l 
conform to the provisions of Article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter, whenever such provisions are applicable 
thereto. 

I would appreciate it if your Government would con- 
firm the understanding of my Government as stated above. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your 
Excellency, Monsieur L’ Ambassadeur, the renewed as- 
surance of my highest consideration. 


I have further the honor to inform Your Ex- 


cellency that the understanding of the Govern- 
ment of Japan as stated above is confirmed by the 





* Ibid., July 8, 1957, p. 51. 
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Government of the United States of America and 
that your Note and this reply confirm that our 
two Governments are in agreement concerning the 
interpretation of the Security Treaty and the Ad- 
ministrative Agreement as they relate to the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my most distinguished consideration. 

Dovetas MacArtuor II 
His Excellency 
Atrcutro Fusryama, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Tokyo. 


$66 Million Loan Agreement 
for Thailand Project Signed 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development announced on September 12 that the 
Bank and the Yanhee Electricity Authority of 
Thailand had that day signed an agreement for a 
loan equivalent to $66 million to help finance the 
Yanhee multipurpose project for the develop- 
ment of electric power, flood control, and 
irrigation. 

The Yanhee project is the largest ever under- 
taken in Thailand and one of the largest of its 
kind in Asia. When its full power potential is 
realized, installed generating capacity will be 560,- 
000 kilowatts and a wational power grid will bring 
power to 33 of Thailand’s 71 provinces. The 
power to be ultimately generated by the project 
should be sufficient to meet most of Thailand’s 
needs for the next 15 to 20 years and will be an 
important impetus to further economic growth. 

The Bank’s loan will help finance the first stage 
of the project. That stage includes the construc- 
tion of a dam 500 feet high on the Ping River in 
western Thailand and the installation of 140,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity to supply Bang- 
kok and 11 other communities with electricity. 
The dam will help control floods which periodi- 
cally cause severe crop damage, and, by providing 
water for irrigation in the dry season, it will make 
possible an increase in agricultural production 
valued at about $15 million annually. 

The loan had been approved by the Bank’s 
Executive Directors on August 20, and signing 
awaited the enactment of legislation by the Thai 
National Assembly establishing the new Yanhee 
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Electricity Authority, which was to be the bor- 
rower. The Authority was established by law on 
September 8, 1957, as an independent government 
agency to operate the Yanhee project and all large 
power generating plants and transmission facili- 
ties in central Thailand. 

The loan is for a term of 25 years and bears 
interest of 534 percent, including the 1 percent 
commission which is allocated to the Bank’s 


special reserve. Amortization will begin Octo- 
ber 15, 1963. The loan is guaranteed by the King- 
dom of Thailand. 

The loan documents were signed by Sawet 
Piampongsant, Deputy Minister of Finance, on be- 
half of the Kingdom of Thailand; by Xujati 
Kambhu, Member of the Board, on behalf of the 
Yanhee Electricity Authority; and by Eugene R. 
Black, President, on behalf of the World Bank. 


Economic Relations Between the United States and Latin America 


by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


I am delighted to have the opportunity of talk- 
ing with this distinguished group about our eco- 
nomic relations with Latin America. There is, 
I know, little or no need for me to tell you how 
important those relations are. For example, 
our trade with Latin America, both exports and 
imports, amounts to some $714 billion a year, and 
frequently in recent years that trade has been 
larger than with any other area of the world. Our 
private investments in Latin America are in the 
neighborhood of $9 billion and are larger than 
anywhere else in the world, except those that we 
have in Canada. These trade and investment 
totals are steadily climbing, reflecting the ever- 
expanding economic relationships between the 
Latin Americans and ourselves, and reflecting the 
rapid economic growth that is taking place in 
Latin America, particularly in some of the coun- 
tries of the area. 

Trade and private investment are, of course, 
only a part of the story. United States educa- 
tional and philanthropic organizations have large 
programs in Latin America. I should mention 


7 Address made before a conference on “Latin American 
Development and United States Industry” at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Boston, 
Mass., on Sept. 11. 
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specifically the long-recognized work of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the newer roles of the Ford 
and Creole Foundations. 

Our Government has long provided various 
types of economic assistance to the countries in the 
area: grant assistance to cope with emergency sit- 
uations, large-scale Export-Import Bank loans, 
technical cooperation, both bilaterally and 
through the Organization of American States, 
lending for economic development under the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program, and grants for two-thirds 
of the cost of construction of the Inter-American 
Highway. 

In a word, Latin America is of great importance 
to us and we are greatly important to Latin Amer- 
ica. We have a mutual dependence on one an- 
other, and we work well together. 

Despite the basic harmony in this relationship 
there are divergencies of views, frequently healthy 
differences of opinion. For example, some of our 
southern neighbors have long pressed hard for an 
inter-American bank or inter-American loan fund 
for the purpose of providing increased public 
financial assistance. Our position is that existing 
institutions, particularly the Export-Import Bank 
and the World Bank, are adequate to finance the 
sound projects that our neighbors propose. 

Also, many of the Latin Americans would like 
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for us to agree to proposals to assure them a fixed 
minimum return on their major exports and to 
set price parity relationships between their raw- 
material exports and their imports of manufac- 
tured goods. We do not believe such proposals 
either practicable or desirable. At the same time, 
however, we have repeatedly demonstrated our 
willingness to study the problems of individual 
commodities, 

A third example is that some of our friends 
have suggested that we give a blanket United 
States endorsement for common markets. Here 
we have taken the position that we would support 
economically sound regional trading arrangements 
but that we cannot commit ourselves on given ar- 
rangements until we know what the prospective 
participating countries have in mind. We are 
especially anxious to maintain the principle of 
competitive free enterprise. 


Economic Conference at Buenos Aires 


These are some of the problems that invariably 
come up at inter-American meetings. The recent 
Economic Conference of the Organization of 
American States in Buenos Aires was no excep- 
tion. There we had a comprehensive exchange of 
views on major economic problems in inter-Ameri- 
can economic relations, and with only one excep- 
tion we reached unanimous accord on resolutions 
setting forth the opinions and conclusions of the 
American states. Time does not permit an ex- 
haustive review of the conference, but a brief in- 
dication of some of the highlights might be of 
interest. 

In the important resolution on financing eco- 
nomic development, recognition was given to the 
need for attracting both domestic and foreign 
private investment. Appreciation was expressed 
for the significant contributions being made by in- 
ternational lending institutions to Latin America’s 
development. It was determined that further 
studies should be made of proposals for an inter- 
American bank or development fund, and the Gov- 
ernments agreed to carry out studies of these 
proposals through the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. 

The question of Latin American regional 
markets was one of the most debated at the con- 
ference. The end result of the lengthy discussions 
devoted to this problem was a resolution endorsing 
the ultimate establishment of such markets, grad- 
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ually and progressively, in multilateral and com- 
petitive form, aid recommending that the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America pursue 
their studies and cooperate closely with one 
another on this subject. 

The conference approved a resolution calling on 
the IA-ECOSOC to set up a committee to deal 
with problems of basic products. This committee 
would study market factors, the possible impact of 
the European common market on the Americas, 
and make recommendations to the Governments of 
the hemisphere. The resolution went far toward 
meeting the desires of the Latin American coun- 
tries at Buenos Aires to seek solutions to the per- 
ennial problems of commodity prices and terms 
of trade. The only resolution on which the 
United States made a negative vote was another 
which, in effect, directed the new IA~-ECOSOC 
committee to seek commodity agreements and 
which called for automatic compensatory credit 
to countries suffering from price fluctuations. 
It was our belief that this second resolution un- 
dertook to predetermine the results of the studies 
and thus to tie the hands of the new IA- 
ECOSOC committee; so we voted against it. 

At Buenos Aires we found the customary una- 
nimity of opinion supporting technical assistance 
activities. In the discussions of this subject the 
major topic was the need for increased govern- 
ment contributions to the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the Organization of American States. 
The Organization was urged to seek a larger pro- 
gram. 

Among the subjects discussed in the conference’s 
committee on transportation, one of the most im- 
portant was that on the development of the River 
Plate basin and the need of landlocked countries 
for freedom of transit. The Inter-American EKco- 
nomic and Social Council and the states most di- 
rectly concerned were asked to undertake studies 
of these and related topics. 


Question of General Economic Agreement 


The most publicized conference subject was the 
proposed general economic agreement. As you 
know, such an agreement was signed by the 
American states at Bogota in 1948, but there were 
so many objections by so many of the states 
that only three of them ultimately ratified it. 
The project was later revived in 1954 at Caracas 
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and also at Rio. Consequently, the secretariat of 
the IA~ECOSOC drafted a text of an agreement 
based on resolutions and declarations made in the 
inter-American system since 1889. The substance 
of this draft contained all the familiar topics in 
inter-American economic relations, including nat- 
urally the controversial ones. Very little, if any, 
negotiation on the draft text took place prior to 
the opening of the conference, and at Buenos Aires 
it became clear to the great majority of the Gov- 
ernments that negotiation of such a document in 
a period of 3 weeks was manifestly impossible. 
Accordingly, there was unanimous agreement that 
the whole problem of an economic treaty should 
be referred to the Council of the Organization of 
American States. At the same time there was 
also unanimous agreement on an Economic Decla- 
ration which was drafted by several of the Latin 
American countries and which set forth some of 
the most important principles of inter-American 
economic relations. ? 

The Buenos Aires conference was, I believe, an- 
other important milestone in hemispheric eco- 
nomic progress. The real significance of this and 
similar conferences lies in the steady but sure 
progress that they represent in seeking solutions 
to the complex and difficult problems confronting 
countries of the Americas, in their internal devel- 
opment and in their relations with one another. 
Problems of the magnitude presented there are not 
instantly and magically solved. At Buenos Aires 
we did redefine our common problems and reach 
agreement on the best means of tackling them. 
Also, renewed importance was given to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council with new 
and serious responsibilities assigned to it for mak- 
ing studies and recommendations. A large num- 
ber of the most able and outstanding public offi- 
cials of the Americas were in attendance, and I 
am convinced that all of them recognized the real 
value of the conference. They and we can point 
to it with pride for the success that it achieved. 

I believe that all of the delegations represented 
at Buenos Aires wondered at times whether we 
had not undertaken too large a task. A general- 
ized economic conference covering as many im- 
portant agenda topics as the one we have just 
concluded in Buenos Aires is an enormous under- 
taking. If detailed studies were made, it could 


* For text, see p. 540. 
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last indefinitely. The American states might con- 
sider taking a leaf out of your own book at Har. 
vard, where you have had a specialized 3-day 
conference. We are already moving in that di- 
rection. Last May, for example, the Committee 
of Presidential Representatives recommended that 
a specialized conference on trade in the Americas 
be held in 1958.* By concentrating our time and 
talents on specific subjects, as you have done, we 
should be able to increase our effectiveness even 
more. 


Key to Latin American Development 


The United States acknowledges its share of 
the responsibility for the economic development 
of Latin America. Our Government, through its 
various programs in the area, is doing much al- 
ready and stands ready todo more. For example, 
both Secretary Anderson and Samuel Waugh, 
President of the Export-Import Bank, pointed to 
the great expansion in the Export-Import Bank’s 
lending to Latin America during the past 3 years 
and invited an increasing flow of sound project 
applications so that the bank’s activities in Latin 
America might continue to grow. 

Competitive free enterprise, however, through 
its role in trading and investment is doing and will 
do far more than any government can. It is not 
looking for special favors. When fair treatment 
is assured, private capital will be available. This 
idea is not an obsession with us. It is a tested 
system which has stood rigors of time and de- 
pression and become stronger in the process. Of 
course, once the climate has been established for 
the entry of foreign private capital, domestic 
capital, including that which has taken refuge 
abroad, will not linger far behind. 

But we in the United States can at best supply 
only a few of the key ingredients for the economic 
development of our neighbors. As was recognized 
in the speeches of distinguished Latin American 
officials at Buenos Aires, there is no automatic, 
easy solution to the manifold problems involved 
in the quest for rapid economic growth. Lasting 
progress can, of course, come ultimately only from 
the spirit, work, and savings of the people them- 
selves in a developing country. External assist- 
ance is genuinely helpful, even necessary, but its 


* BULLETIN of June 24, 1957, p. 1014. 
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part is definitely secondary to the indispensable 
mobilization of human and material resources in 
the countries concerned. Here is the key to de- 
velopment. I trust that this Harvard conference 
has shown how Latin America can expedite the 
mobilization of her resources, which are vast 
indeed. 

I recognize that the situation varies from coun- 
try tocountry. Some are already drawing heavily 
on their resources and are progressing rapidly. 
Other countries, notwithstanding great potential, 
are battling inflation and other domestic problems 
which have adversely affected their rate of prog- 
ress in development. We all have one thing in 
common, however. We are looking forward to 
the day when a changed world situation will per- 
mit us to reduce our military expenditures. In 
his speech at Buenos Aires,* Secretary Anderson 


suggested that we continue to examine carefully 
our military budgets. By avoiding unnecessary 
military outlays, we can concentrate more on the 
critically important problem of raising living 
standards. I believe the Secretary’s observation 
struck a sympathetic note. 

In closing, I would like to stress once again 
what I consider to be the strongest element in the 
relations of the 21 American Republics, whether 
it be in the area of political, security, or economic 
affairs. That element is their capacity to put for- 
ward frankly their own points of view, no matter 
how divergent they may be at times, and, having 
done so, then to seek the highest level of accord 
possible on which to move ahead. That was done 
at the conference at Buenos Aires on which I 
have briefly reported today, and I am sure that 
is the spirit of this conference at Harvard. 


Economic Conference of the Organization of American States 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House (Newport, R. I.) press release dated September 4 


I share with Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon the gratification he has expressed 
over the progress made at the Buenos Aires Kco- 
nomic Conference. The delegates from 20 Ameri- 
can countries came to the meeting with certain 
honest differences of opinion. But they suc- 
ceeded, after diligent labors and in their tradi- 
tional cooperative spirit, in reaching a large meas- 
ure of agreement on the important economic 
problems confronting the American states. 

The Organization of American States has a 
great tradition of political accomplishment, and 
the Buenos Aires conference demonstrates that 
further inter-American cooperation on the eco- 
nomic front should also be possible and practical. 
The resolutions adopted, taken together, consti- 


* Tbid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 463. 

*The Economic Conference of the Organization of 
American States met at Buenos Aires Aug. 15-Sept. 4. 
For text of an address by Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson, chairman of the U.S. delegation, see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 16, 1957, p. 463. 
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tute a constructive approach to the manifold prob- 
lems of improving the living conditions of all of 
our peoples. 

I believe that the Economic Declaration of 
Buenos Aires is an outstanding statement of the 
principles and objectives of inter-American eco- 
nomic cooperation. It calls especially for a freer 
flow of trade, for cooperation on the problems of 
basic commodities, for expansion of the flow of 
private and public capital, and for the effective 
support of scientific and technical cooperation pro- 
grams, all within the framework of our respective 
laws. It is, in fact, another development of which 
the Organization of American States can justly 
be proud. 


STATEMENT BY MR. DILLON? 


My delegation is highly gratified at the con- 
structive results of the Economic Conference. 
The conference faced the economic problems of 

? Released to the press at Buenos Aires on Sept. 3. 
Deputy Under Secretary Dillon was acting chairman of 
the U.S. delegation. 
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the hemisphere squarely. We have, all of us, 
talked frankly, and we have ended by reaching a 
measure of agreement hitherto unprecedented in 
our inter-American economic conferences. Reso- 
lutions were introduced covering every conceiv- 
able practical problem. These resolutions were 
debated and worked over in committees and with 
only a single exception were adopted unani- 
mously—thus marking a new high point in hemi- 
spheric unity. 

The Economic Declaration of Buenos Aires, 
adopted last night, records and reinforces certain 
principles which are basic to the inter-American 
system and which look toward the strengthening 
of the economies of the participating countries 
and the improvement of the living standards of 
the peoples of the Americas. 

In the first place, the declaration emphasizes 
the need of cooperation among the American Re- 
publics. Cooperation is the opposite of isolation- 
ism. Cooperation means working together for 
common ends. 

In the second place, the declaration stresses that 
economies are developed and living standards are 
improved to the extent that the countries succeed 
in developing their natural and human resources 
and increasing the flow of profitable international 
trade. 

So far as concerns the development of natural 
resources, the declaration makes clear that both 
public and private investment are required, and 
it links these two types of investment together in 
one paragraph. The United States welcomes this 
recognition of the close connection between pub- 
lic and private financing. While constantly seek- 
ing sound methods of increasing the scope and 
amount of public international financing within 
the hemisphere, the United States has continued 
to stress that the volume of public financing is 
direct] yrelated to the amount of private financing 
which countries are able to attract and that an 
expanded flow of private foreign investment is 
essential if the American Republics are to achieve 
the degree of development and improvement in 
living standards to which their peoples rightfully 
aspire. 

I would like to say how impressed we have 
been by the highly capable manner in which the 
Argentine Republic, as our host country, has 
handled the affairs of the conference. I would 
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particularly like to congratulate the conference 
chairman, Dr. Krieger Vasena, on the way he has 
guided our work. 

We are returning to Washington, firm in the 
faith that we have added here in Buenos Aires 
another important block to the great Pan 
American edifice. 


ECONOMIC DECLARATION OF BUENOS AIRES: 


Unofficial translation 


The Economic Conference of the Organization 
of American States makes the following declara- 
tion which shall be known as the “Economic Dec- 
laration of Buenos Aires”. Since the full realiza- 
tion of the destiny of the Americas is inseparable 
from the economic and social development of their 
people, it reiterates: That it is the intention of 
the governments to maintain conditions which 
promote the maximum economic growth of each 
country through the attainment of high and 
stable levels of real income, employment, and con- 
sumption, in order that all their peoples may be 
adequately fed, housed, clothed, and have access 
to services necessary for health, education and 
general well-being, and it declares: 

That for the realization of these principles and 
purposes, and in accordance with provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, it is the purpose 
of the governments to promote: 

1. The expansion of the volume of trade among 
themselves and with other nations, on a mutually 
advantageous basis, including cooperative meas- 
ures necessary for its attainment. 

2. The reduction of barriers to inter-American 
and international trade, taking into account the 
measures which may be necessary in the light of 
the economic conditions and requirements of each 
of the American states or of several of them 
among themselves. 

3. International cooperation, either through 
intergovernmental consultations or through other 
arrangements which may be agreed upon, relating 
to the problems of basic or primary commodities 
whose process may be subject to excessive fluctua- 
tions, and relating to the orderly disposal of sur- 
pluses in a manner which will not unduly dis- 
rupt international trade. 


* Approved unanimously on Sept. 2. 
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4, The adoption of measures to facilitate the 
acquisition and exchange, for their mutual benefit, 
of capital, machinery, raw materials, techniques, 
and other material elements needed for their 
economic requirements. 

5. The intensification of their efforts, individ- 
ually or through international financial institu- 
tions, to expand the flow of public capital to the 
countries of the American continent through the 
extension of credits for the sound financing of in- 
vestments considered essential to development, 
and to encourage private investment therein, in 
order to promote their economic development and 
strengthen mutually beneficial economic relation- 
ships among the American countries. 

6. The continuation of their efforts toward the 
achievement of sound monetary and _ financial 
conditions. 

7. The intensification of their national and 
international efforts to improve, develop and uti- 
lize efficiently their means of transportation and 
communication. 

8. The conclusion of agreements by the inter- 
ested governments, to facilitate free transit for 
landlocked countries for the purposes of their 
trade. 

9. Effective support, through the Organization 
of American States and the appropriate inter- 
national agencies, or directly between themselves, 
for technical and scientific cooperation programs 
which, taking into account the corresponding 
national or regional plans, may contribute to the 
acceleration of economic development and the im- 
provement of the standards of living of the peoples 
of the continent. 

10. The strengthening of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council so that it may 
respond fully to the purposes and functions 
assigned to it by the Charter of the Organization 
of American States, act as a coordinating organ 
of inter-American official activities in the eco- 
nomic and social field, and deal effectively with 
the consultation which the states may initiate with 
it for the prevention of difficulties or solution of 
economic problems. 

The terms of this declaration shall be applied 
by each state to the extent permitted by its re- 
sources and requirements, its own laws and its 
international obligations. 
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Inter-American Highway To Open 
From Texas to Southern Costa Rica 


The Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced on September 7 
that, barring unforeseen delays, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway will be open to motor travel in 
January 1958 for 2,725 miles from Laredo, Tex., 
to San Isidro in southern Costa Rica. By early 
1959 the entire Inter-American Highway, from 
Laredo to the Panama Canal, should be open for 
3,200 miles. The Pan-American Highway, of 
which it is a part, will eventually enable a motor- 
ist to drive from Alaska to southern Argentina. 

Mexico has built the section of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway inside its borders without assist- 
ance from the United States. The United States 
is now meeting two-thirds of the cost of com- 
pleting the unfinished portions of the road from 
the southern border of Mexico through the six 
Central American Republics to the Panama Canal. 

Two impassable sections through the mountains 
remain. One, a stretch of 25 miles into Guatemala 
from the Mexican border, is now being cleared. 
It is expected that the grading of this stretch will 
be finished by January. Although certain bridges 
will not be completed, “controlled” traffic will be 
possible. Motorists will then be able to drive on 
a two-lane, all-weather road through Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua to San 
Isidro del General, Costa Rica. “Controlled” 
means that travel may be interrupted at times by 
construction activities and possible slides. 

Beyond San Isidro a much longer impassable 
section extends nearly 150 miles through rugged 
mountain terrain to Concepcién, Panama. The 
remainder of the Inter-American Highway, from 
Concepcién to Panama City, is passable, and some 
parts are now paved. 


Import Quota on Tung Oil 


White House press release dated September 9 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on September 9 issued a procla- 
mation restricting imports of tung oil for the 
remainder of the current crop year and for the 3 
crop years ending October 31, 1960. In taking 
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this action, the President accepted the unanimous 
finding of the U.S. Tariff Commission that imports 
were interfering with our price-support program 
for tung oil. While the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommended a 8 cent per pound import fee, the 
President decided upon a quota restriction. 

The proclamation establishes three annual 
quotas of 26 million pounds each. The period 
covered by the first 26 million pound quota, how- 
ever, includes the remainder of the current crop 
year as well as the crop year beginning November 
1, 1957. In this first quota period the proclama- 
tion provides for imports not in excess of a 
monthly rate of 1,154,000 pounds through January 
of 1958. For the second and third crop years, not 
more than one-fourth of the annual quotas shall be 
imported during the first quarter of each. 

Of the annual quota of 26 million pounds, 
22,100,000 pounds may be imported from Argen- 
tina, 2,964,000 pounds from Paraguay, and 936,- 
000 pounds from other countries. 

The President’s proclamation was issued under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, which authorizes limitations on imports 
when imports are interfering with or threaten 
to interfere with domestic price-support or mar- 
keting programs. The Tariff Commission made 
its investigation and report under this section. 


PROCLAMATION 3200? 


IMPOSING AN IMPORT QUOTA ON TUNG OIL 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U. S. C. 624), the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture advised me there was reason to believe 
that tung oil is being, and is practically certain to continue 
to be, imported into the United States under such condi- 
tions and in such quantities as to render or tend to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with, the price-support 
program undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to tung nuts and tung oil, or to reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of products processed in the United 
States from domestic tung nuts or tung oil with respect 
to which such program of the Department of Agriculture 
is being undertaken ; and 

WHEREAS, on March 21, 1957, I caused the United States 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation under the 
said section 22 with respect to this matter ;* and 

WHEREAS thé said Tariff Commission has made such 


*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 

722 Fed. Reg. 7265. 

® Buiietin of Apr. 8, 1957, p. 585. 
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investigation and has reported to me its findings and 
recommendation made in connection therewith; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the said investigation and 
report of the Tariff Commission, I find that tung oil is 
being, and is practically certain to continue to be, im- 
ported into the United States under such conditions and 
in such quantities as to render or tend to render ineffec- 
tive or materially interfere with the said price-support 
program with respect to tung nuts and tung oil, and as to 
reduce substantially the amount of products processed in 
the United States from domestic tung nuts or tung oil 
with respect to which such program is being undertaken; 
and 

Wuereas I find and declare that the imposition of the 
quantitative limitations on imports of tung oil hereinafter 
proclaimed is shown by such investigation of the Tariff 
Commission to be necessary in order that the entry of 
tung oil will not render or tend to render ineffective, or 
materially interfere with, the said price-support program, 
or reduce substantially the amount of products processed 
in the United States from tung nuts or tung oil; and 

WHEREAS I find that the quantitative limitations here- 
inafter proclaimed will not reduce the permissible total 
quantity of tung oil which may be entered to proportion- 
ately less than 50 per centum of the average annual 
quantity of tung oil entered during the representative 
period November 1, 1952 to October 31, 1956, inclusive; 
and 

WHEREAS the allocation of the quotas among foreign 
supplying countries as hereinafter prescribed will assure 
an equitable distribution of the imports of tung oil which 
may be entered hereunder, based upon the proportion of 
imports for consumption that such foreign countries sup- 
plied during the said representative period : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the said section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do 
hereby proclaim 

1. That for the period commencing September 9, 1957, 
and ending October 31, 1958, the total quantity of tung 
oil entered shall not exceed 26,000,000 pounds, of which 
no more than 846,066 pounds shall be entered before 
October 1, 1957, and no more than 1,154,000 pounds shall 
be entered during each of the succeeding four calendar 
months of said period ; 

2. That for the 12 month period commencing November 
1, 1958, and ending October 31, 1959, the total quantity 
of tung oil entered shall not exceed 26,000,000 pounds, of 
which no more than 6,500,000 pounds shall be entered 
during the first quarter of said period ; 

3. That for the 12 month period commencing November 
1, 1959, and ending October 31, 1960, the total quantity of 
tung oil entered shall not exceed 26,000,000 pounds, of 
which no more than 6,500,000 pounds shall be entered dur- 
ing the first quarter of said period ; 

4, That of the 26,000,000 pounds of tung oil specified 
in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, respectively, not more than 
22,100,000 pounds shall be the product of Argentina, nor 
more than 2,964,000 pounds shall be the product of Para- 
guay, nor more than 936,000 pounds shall be the product 
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of other foreign countries; that of the 846,066 pounds 
specified in paragraph 1, not more than 719,156 pounds 
shall be the product of Argentina, nor more than 96,452 
pounds shall be the product of Paraguay, nor more than 
30,458 pounds shall be the product of other foreign coun- 
tries; that of the 1,154,000 pounds specified in paragraph 
j, not more than 980,900 pounds shall be the product of 
Argentina, nor more than 131,556 pounds shall be the 
product of Paraguay, nor more than 41,544 pounds shall 
be the product of other foreign countries; and, that of the 
6,500,000 pounds specified in paragraphs 2 and 3, respec- 
tively, not more than 5,525,000 pounds shall be the product 
of Argentina, nor more than 741,000 pounds shall be the 
product of Paraguay, nor more than 234,000 pounds shall 
be the product of other foreign countries. 

As used in this proclamation, the term “entered” means 
“entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption.” 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

DonE at the City of Washington this ninth day of 
September in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 

fifty-seven, and of the Independence of the United 
[sEAL] States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


second. 
By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


Amendment to Immigration Act 
Becomes Law 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House (Newport, R. I.) press release dated September 11 

I have today approved S. 2792, a bill to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. This 
measure, while making improvements in present 
practices, is a disappointment in that it fails to 
deal with many of the serious inequities inherent 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act. The 
new law puts into effect some of the recommenda- 
tions which I made to the Congress on January 
31, 1957, but it does not include many other im- 
portant changes which I recommended at that 
time. 

1. I think that it is particularly regrettable that 
the Congress did not provide a method whereby 
the thousands of brave and worthy Hungarian 
refugees, who have suffered so much at the hands 
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of communism, might in the future acquire per- 
manent residence looking forward to citizenship. 

2. There is also a serious omission in the legis- 
lation in that Congress has failed to legislate 
specific policies as to the future methods of ad- 
mission into the United States of refugees and 
escapees from persecution and oppression. 

3. I am also disappointed that the Congress did 
not provide for basing the immigration quota 
upon the census of population for 1950 in place 
of the 1920 census, so as substantially to increase 
the quota, and further that no provision has been 
made for the distribution of unused quota visas. 

These and other important recommendations 
which I made last January deserve the careful 
attention of the Congress and should be promptly 
considered at the beginning of the next session.” 


DESIGNATION OF COORDINATOR 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 11 (press release 509) that Robert S. Mc- 
Collum, Deputy Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs for Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, has been named as coordinator 
for the Department of State of the immigration 
program recently approved by Congress. As Co- 
ordinator of Special Immigration, Mr. McCollum 
will implement the program involving many 
thousands of immigrants and refugees. This is a 
humanitarian program including the reuniting of 
families, the admission of orphans for adoption, 
and the acceptance of refugees from persecution 
and tyranny. 

Mr. McCollum will act under the general su- 
pervision of Roderic L. O’Connor, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 
He will have the coordinating responsibility with- 
in the Department of State and will maintain liai- 
son for the Department with private voluntary 
organizations and with the ather agencies of the 
Government involved in this program. These in- 
clude the Departments of Justice and Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


1 BuLLeTIN of Feb. 18, 1957, p. 247. 

?On Sept. 12 Livingston Merchant, Ambassador to 
Canada, officiated at a special ceremony at the American 
Consulate at Toronto, where the first visas under the new 
law were issued. 
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The Department does not intend toset up anew employ existing State Department entities, includ- | of p 
and separate special organization to deal with this ing the visa-issuing officers abroad and various |{ of tl 
sizable program, but rather, as far as possible, to _ political divisions and offices. tura 
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Question of Admission to U.N. General Assembly has repeatedly voted in favor i 
of Korea’s admission to the United Nations. — 
of New Members The record is well known. A great Asian na- | MOF 
Statements by Henry Cabot Lodge tion is being deprived of its most elementary right cont 
U.S. Representative in the Security Council by an alien force which will not concede the right L 
of nations and people to live their own lives in wan 
their own way. Will we see this alien force exer- and 
STATEMENT ON REPUBLIC OF KOREA cised again this morning? this 
The United States welcomes the opportunity to 
an ee en eee proclaim again its determination to work for jus- 

The Security Council has the opportunity today __ tice in Korea and its confidence that with STA 

to correct an historic injustice. The Republic of determination justice will prevail. 
Korea is a blood relation of the United Nations; U.8./ 
of all the countries of the world none has a greater T 
claim than the Republic of Korea to membership ee a ee of ( 
here. U.S./U.N. press release 2718 not 

It was 10 years ago that the United Nations first The United States will also vote to recommend } ind 
sought to bring to Korea the independence and the admission of Viet-Nam to the United Nations. haw 
unity for which it had fought so long. These 10 Unfortunately, much of the sad experience of | (¢} 
years have seen unspeakable tragedy for the the Republic of Korea has been shared by Viet- | 
people of Korea and for many members of the Nam. After heartbreaking years of war, its peo- 

United Nations—ourselves included. During ple have resumed their peaceful pursuits. They 

these 10 years the Government and people of ask now only for the right to order their affairs Mr 
Korea have kept steadfast faith with the United free from alien domination and to enjoy the bene- on 
Nations. fits of collective security and mutual help which T 

The United Nations recognizes the Republic of | ™embership in the United Nations offers. Pre 
Korea as the only lawful Government in Korea. The United States has recognized with profound rei 
This has been confirmed in blood; it has been con- admiration the achievements of the people of Viet- in , 
firmed in battle. Representatives of the Govern- | Nam acting through their freely elected represent- Civ 

ment of the Republic of Korea take part when the _atives. The annals of liberty have been immeasur- J 
General Assembly discusses Korean problems. bly enriched by the spectacle of almost a million cc 
The Republic of Korea participates actively in Vietnamese leaving their ancestral lands and aa 
the work of many of the specialized agencies. The homes rather than suffer life under a tyranny. a 
The people of Viet-Nam have proven their love iad 
* Made in the Security Council on Sept. 9. For a state- vete 
ment by Ambassador Lodge on the admission of Malaya, ? The last two paragraphs of this statement were made om 
see BULLETIN of Sept. 23, 1957, p. 504. in reply to remarks by the Soviet representative. ado 
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of peace and their ability to fulfill the obligations 
of the charter. No one can deny the historic, cul- 
tural, and racial ties which bind them together as 
a nation. Few would deny them the right to na- 
tionhood or to membership in the United Nations. 
The United States earnestly asserts these rights. 
Our vote today is a vote of confidence that these 
rights will not long be denied. 





I am aware that the Government of Viet-Nam 
refused to hold nationwide elections which were 
called for in the Geneva agreement and that one 
reason why they refused to hold them was because 
of their apprehension that the elections in the 
north would not be free. If the Soviet representa- 
tive will read the transcript of my statement this 
morning, he will find that I said nothing to the 
contrary of that. 

Let me merely add that the people of Viet-Nam 
want only to live their lives free from alien force 
and coercion. If the Soviet Union agrees with 
this, then we have nothing to worry about at all. 


STATEMENT ON OUTER MONGOLIA 


U.S./U.N. press release 2719 

The United States is opposed to the admission 
of Outer Mongolia to the United Nations. We do 
not think it is qualified. We do not think it is 
independent, and we do not think it is a state. I 
have said all this before, and nothing that I know 
of has happened since to change this view.’ 


Mr. David To Represent U.S. 
on ICAO Council 


The White House announced on August 7 that 
President Eisenhower on that day had appointed 
Nelson B. David to be Representative of the 
United States on the Council of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, vice Harold A. 
Jones, resigned. 


* The eight-power resolutions recommending to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam 
be admitted to membership in the United Nations were 
vetoed by the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. draft resolution rec- 
ommending admission of Outer Mongolia also failed of 
adoption, receiving only two positive votes. 
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President Names DeWitt Gilbert 
to International Salmon Commission 


The White House announced on August 31 that 
President Eisenhower had appointed DeWitt 
Gilbert to be a member of the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, vice Elton B. Jones, 
resigned. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Ninth Pan American Railway Congress 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 3 (press release 493) that the United States 
was represented by the following delegation at the 
Ninth Pan American Railway Congress, which 
convened at Buenos Aires on August 30: 


Delegates 

William T. Faricy, chairman, president, Association of 
American Railroads; chairman, United States National 
Commission of the Pan American Railway Congress 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Owen Clarke, chairman, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion 

James G. Lyne, president, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, New York, N.Y. 

Arlon E. Lyon, executive secretary-treasurer, Railway 
Labor Executives Association, Washington, D.C. 


Advisers 

Herbert Ashton, director, Transportation and Utilities 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
Commerce; executive secretary, U.S. National Commis- 
sion of the Pan American Railway Congress Association 

Kenneth N. Hynes, American Republics Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Charles P. Nolan, U.S. resident member, Pan American 
Railway Congress Association; commercial attaché, 
American Embassy, Buenos Aires 


Technical Advisers 

Anthony F. Arpaia, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

George W. Baughman, vice president, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Albert Beatty, Public Relations Department, Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, D.C. 

George J. Chegin, manager, International Mine and Mill 
Division, National Malleable and Steel Castings Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 

Frederick H. Eaton, American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. 

Arthur E. Gasparini, resident representative, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Buenos Aires 
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W. Arthur Grotz, president, Western Maryland Railway 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Chauncey Hand, attorney at law, Door and Hand, New 
York, N.Y. 

Cyrus Hankins, president, The Wine Railway Appliance 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Clark Hungerford, president, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railroad Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Donald R. Meier, manager, Locomotive and Car Equip- 
ment Department, International General Blectric Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. 

Frank K. Mitchell, consultant, National Malleable and 
Steel Castings Company, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Max K. Ruppert, president, Poor and Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

George E. Stewart, Transportation Corps, Department of 
the Army 

David R. Watson, publisher, Modern Railroads, Chicago, 
Til. 


The Pan American Railway Congress was estab- 
lished as a permanent international organization 
in 1910. Its aims are to contribute to the progress 
of the railways in the Americas. 

All 21 American Republics are members of the 
Congress, and many railroads and private individ- 
uals are also members. The United States has 
been a member since 1948. 

The Eighth Congress was held at Washington, 
D.C., and Atlantic City, N.J., during the period 
June 12-25, 1953. 


32d Meeting of PASO Executive Committee 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 3 (press release 494 revised) that the U.S. 
Government will be represented by the following 
observer delegation at the 32d Meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Organization, which will convene at Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 10-13. 


Observers 

Howard B. Calderwood, Office of International Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Arthur S. Osborne, M.D., International Health Repre- 
sentative, Division of International Health, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Godfrey Summ, Office of International Administration, 
Department of State 


The Executive Committee and the Directing 
Council were set up in accordance with a directive 
of the 12th Pan American Sanitary Conference 
(Caracas, Venezuela, January 12-24, 1947), which 
authorized the reorganization of the Pan Ameri- 
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can Sanitary Bureau, which was established in 
1902. Meetings of the Executive Committee have 
been held semiannually since April 1947. It is 
composed of representatives of seven American 
Republics elected by the Directing Council. 


10th Meeting of PASO Directing Council 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 3 (press release 494 revised) that the U.S. 
Government will be represented by the following 
delegation at the 10th Meeting of the Directing 
Council of the Pan American Sanitary Organiza- 
tion, which will convene at Washington, D.C., 
September 16-27. 


U.S. Representative 


Leroy E. Burney, M.D., chairman, Surgeon General, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Alternate U.S. Representatives 

Howard B. Calderwood, Office of International Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

H. van Zile Hyde, M.D., Chief, Division of International 
Health, Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

Arthur 8. Osborne, M.D., International Health Repre- 
sentative, Division of International Health, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


Advisers 
Elwyn F. Chase, Jr., Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 
Godfrey Summ, Office of International Administration, 
Department of State 
Charles L. Williams, Jr., M.D., Chief, Latin American 
Branch, Public Health Division, International Coopera- 
tion Administration 
Simon N. Wilson, Office of Inter-American Regional Polit- 
ical Affairs, Department of State 
The Directing Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the 21 American Republics and rep- 
resentatives of France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom in behalf of territories under 
their jurisdiction. The meetings are also attended 
by observers from Canada. Since 1949, the PASO 
Directing Council also has been serving as the 
Regional Committee for the Americas of the 
World Health Organization. The Council meets 
annually, the last meeting having been held at 
Antigua, Guatemala, September 16-29, 1956. 
The agenda includes items relating to the pro- 
gram and budget of PASO and of the WHO Re- 
gional Office for the Americas for 1958 and 1959; 
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amendments of the financial regulations and of the 
staff rules of PASO; arrangements for the 15th 
Pan American Sanitary Conference, which will be 
held in Puerto Rico in September 1958 on the in- 
vitation of the United States; and election of 
members to the Executive Committee. The 
United States will be eligible at this meeting to be 
elected to a seat on the Executive Committee. The 
33d meeting of the Executive Committee will be a 
short organizational meeting and will be held at 
Washington, D. C., on September 27. 


Benefits Extended to IAEA 
and Universal Postal Union 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated September 3 

The President on August 31 issued an Executive 
order designating the Preparatory Commission 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
Universal Postal Union as public international 
organizations entitled to the benefits of the Inter- 
national Organizations Immunities Act of Decem- 
ber 29, 1945. 

The International Organizations Immunities 
Act provides that certain privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities shall be extended to such public 
international organizations as shall have been 
designated by the President through appropriate 
Executive order, and to their officers and employ- 
ees and the representatives of the member states 
to such organizations. 

The statute creating the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the Preparatory Commission 
of the Agency was signed at New York City on 
October 26, 1956, by representatives of the 81 
member states represented at the conference on 
the statute which had opened on September 20, 
1956. 

The basic objective of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency is to supply a means through 
which the promise of nuclear energy will be open 
to the benefit of all, to be utilized as an instrument 
of progress and peace. The Agency comprises a 
General Conference, which will meet annually, 
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and a Board of Governors, which will be in con- 
stant session. 

The General Conference is expected to hold its 
first annual session on October 1, 1957, in Vienna, 
Austria. 

The Universal Postal Union, with a present 
membership of 96 countries, is one of the oldest 
international organizations in existence today. 
The United States has been a member of the Union 
since its creation in 1874. The original conven- 
tion has been amended by successive conventions, 
the latest of which was approved by the President 
on January 8, 1953. 

The Universal Postal Union has as its objective 
the organization and improvement of the various 
postal services and to promote, in that sphere, the 
development of international cooperation. The 
Universal Postal Congress meets every 5 years to 
review and revise its convention, regulations, and 
other agreements. Its work is facilitated by the 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union, which serves as a clearinghouse on a num- 
ber of matters during intervals between the meet- 
ings of the Congress. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10727! 


DESIGNATING THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY, THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY, AND THE UNIVERSAL 
POSTAL UNION AS PuBLIC INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ENTITLED To ENJOY CERTAIN PRIVILEGES, EXEMPTIONS, 
AND IMMUNITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 
of the International Organizations Immunities Act, ap- 
proved December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having 
found that the United States participates in the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and in the International Atomic Energy Agency 
under the authority of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency ratified July 29, 1957, pursuant 
to the advice and consent of the Senate given June 18, 
1957, and in the Universal Postal Union under the author- 
ity of a convention approved January 8, 1953, I hereby 
designate the Preparatory Commission of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and the Universal Postal Union as pub- 
lic international organizations entitled to enjoy the 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities conferred by the 
said International Organizations Immunities Act. 

The designation of the Preparatory Commission of the 


122 Fed. Reg. 7099. 
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International Atomic Energy Agency, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and the Universal Postal Union 
as public international organizations within the meaning 
of the said International Organizations Immunities Act 
is not intended to abridge in any respect privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities which such organizations may 
have acquired or may acquire by treaty or congressional 


0 eae LO Mee hoor 


THE WHITE Hovsg, 
August 31,1957 


ICAO Communications Experts Meet 
at Montreal 


The International Civil Aviation Organization 
announced on September 10 the opening of the 
sixth session of the ICAO Communications Divi- 
sion at Montreal. Technicians representing some 
40 countries and international organizations began 
a 5-week meeting that will be concerned both with 
immediate problems which already developed com- 
munications and navigation techniques and equip- 
ment can handle and with exchanges of views to 
help the development in the future of such things 
as long-range air navigation aids, the use of high- 
speed systems for transferring information from 
ground to air, and the practical impact of infor- 
mation theory on the development of aeronautical 
communications. 

The division will devote considerable attention 
to the problems of radio-telephone procedures. 
During the past few years the radio telephone has 
been displacing telegraphy for air/ground com- 
munication ; recently in some sections of the world 
this has been supplemented by a device known as 
SELCAL, which rings a bell in the cockpit when 
the aircraft is called, simplifying the pilot’s work 
by making it unnecessary to maintain a constant 
radio watch. Now that regional trials and studies 
have taken place, both of radiotelephony and of 
SELCAL, procedures must be decided upon for 
worldwide application. 

The present plan by which aeronautical mobile 
radio frequencies in the very-high-frequency band 
are allotted applies only until the end of this year. 
With increasing communications demands more 
channels are becoming necessary, and these may be 
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obtained by decreasing the spacing between chan- 
nels. The division will prepare a detailed allot- 
ment table for use from 1958 onward. 

Other items on the division’s agenda include the 
development of international standards covering 
the technical requirements for primary and 
secondary surveillance radar used for air traffic 
control purposes and for a new technique of 
improved communications known as single side- 
band ; the development of procedures for the flight 
testing of the very-high-frequency omnidirec- 
tional radio range (VOR) short-range navigation 
aid, and for the ICAO standard instrument land- 
ing system; and the possibility of extending the 
dates during which the ICAO standards guar- 
antee that certain air navigation aids will not have 
to be replaced by newer systems. 


5th World Forestry Congress 
To Meet at Seattle in 1960 


Press release 517 dated September 18 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 13 that it had accepted the invitation ex- 
tended by Dr. Henry Schmitz, president of the 
University of Washington, to hold the 5th World 
Forestry Congress at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, during the late summer 1960. 

The Council of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations accepted in 
June the offer of the United States to be host to 
this Congress. Although FAO has no direct re- 
sponsibility for the congresses, it has played an 
important part in their organization and conduct. 

The first Congress was held at Rome in 1926. 
Since then they have been held at Budapest in 
1936, Helsinki in 1949, and Dehra Dun, India, in 
1954. The purpose of these congresses is to ad- 
vance the science of forestry in its broadest mean- 
ing by providing an opportunity for the exchange 
of information and the development of ideas. 

Foresters and others interested in forestry and 
its related fields will attend the Congress, and 
subjects to be discussed will range from growing 
and managing tree crops to utilizing forest prod- 
ucts. Study tours and field trips to other major 
forest regions will be arranged to meet the differ- 
ent interests of those attending the Congress. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 
at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force July 
29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 
Ratification deposited: China, September 10, 1957; New 
Zealand, September 18, 1957. 


Automotive Traffic 

Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, August 15, 
1957. 

Protocol providing for accession to the convention on road 
traffic by occupied countries or territories. Done at 
Geneva September 19, 1949. TIAS 2487. 

Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, August 15, 
1957. 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Accession deposited: Israel, August 1, 1957. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention and six an- 
nexes. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952; 
entered into force for the United States June 27, 1955 
(TIAS 38266). 
Ratification deposited: Indonesia, July 15, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 

Agreement regarding certain bonds of Austrian issue de- 
nominated in dollars, and protocol. Signed at Washing- 
ton November 21, 1956. Entered into force September 
11, 1957 (date of exchange of ratifications). 

Bolivia 
greement further amending the agricultural commodities 
agreement of June 7, 1957, as amended (TIAS 3841 and 


3847). _Effected by exchange of notes at La Paz August 
30, 1957. Entered into force August 30, 1957. 


China 

Agreement for the exchange of insured parcel post. 
Signed at Taipei July 30 and at Washington August 19, 
1957. Enters into force on date to be fixed by mutual 
consent between the postal administrations of the two 
countries. 


Israel 

Agreement amending the agreement of August 7 and 8, 
1952 (TIAS 2686) relating to the industrial investment 
guaranty program, and providing war risk guaranties 
under section 413(b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 832, 847; 22 U. S. C. 1933). 


September 30, 1957 


Effected by exchange of notes at Tel Aviv July 31 and 
at Jerusalem August 11, 1957. Entered into force 
August 11, 1957. 


Mexico 


Agreement concerning the joint interpretation of para- 
graph (d) of article 30 of the Migrant Labor Agreement 
of August 11, 1951 (TIAS 2331), as amended and ex- 
tended. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
July 30, 1957. Entered into force July 30, 1957. 


Netherlands 


Agreement extending the agreement of August 6 and 16, 
1956 (TIAS 3650) relating to the establishment and 
operation of rawinsonde observation stations in 
Curacao and St. Martin. Effected by exchange of notes 
at The Hague July 8 and August 29, 1957. Entered into 
force August 29, 1957. 
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Secretary Dulles Attends 
Foreign Service Ceremonies 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 12 (press release 513) that Secretary Dulles 
had attended on that day the graduation cere- 
monies of the junior Foreign Service officer class 
which began its studies at the Foreign Service 
Institute in June. The Secretary first toured the 
new home of the Foreign Service Institute in 
Arlington Towers, accompanied by Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs Andrew Berding; 
Ambassador Joseph Satterthwaite, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service; and Herbert P. Fales, 
Director of the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service. 

The Director of the Foreign Service Institute, 
Harold B. Hoskins, introduced the Secretary to 
members of the graduating class as well as to 
officers of two other junior officer classes still in 
training. In his introduction, Mr. Hoskins 
pointed out that this marked the 20th junior offi- 
cer class to graduate from the Institute since the 
recommendations of the Secretary’s Committee on 
Personnel (Wriston Committee) were put into 
effect in July 1955. In all, a total of 558 new 
officers have joined the Service and completed 
Institute training since that time, and there are, 
in addition, 58 more officers currently enrolled. 
Secretary Dulles presented diplomas to the grad- 
uates and wished them success in their careers. 
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Thirty-one members of the graduating class are 
being assigned to such overseas posts as Bonn, 
Hong Kong, Brussels, Ciudad Trujillo, Munich, 
Panama, and Perth. Twenty-eight of these of- 
ficers will take 3 months of intensive language 
training before proceeding to their posts. Two 
other members of the class will study modern He- 
brew at the University of Pennsylvania, and 11 
will take up assignments in the Department. 

The graduation ceremonies were also attended 
by members of the midcareer course, who will 
themselves graduate at the end of the month. This 
group consists of 18 Foreign Service officers and 
representatives of 5 other Government agencies. 
Eight sessions of this course have been held since 
July 1955, and a total of 152 officers have com- 
pleted the requirements, including 19 men from 6 
other agencies. The midcareer course in foreign 
affairs is given to officers who have had from 8 
to 12 years’ experience. 

The Foreign Service Institute has continued to 
expand to meet the training needs of the Depart- 
ment. There are now 400 officers engaged in full- 
time training under its supervision, and 1,000 more 
trainees in part-time study. In addition to the 
courses for junior and midcareer officers, the Insti- 
tute sponsors instruction in 21 different languages, 
taught in Washington and in branch schools in 
Beirut, Tokyo, Taichung, and Nice. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases September 9-15 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to September 9 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 493 
and 494 of September 3. 


No. 
503 


*504 
*505 


517 
518 


1519 


Date 
9/9 


9/9 
9/9 


9/9 

9/10 
9/10 
9/11 
9/11 
9/11 
9/12 
9/12 
9/12 
9/13 
9/13 
9/13 
9/13 


9/14 


Subject 

Murphy: Conference of U.S. Mayors 
(printed in BULLETIN of Sept. 23). 

Educational exchange. 

Recess appointment: Mann 
graphic details). 

Recess appointment: Kalijarvi 
graphic details). 

Dulles: news conference. 

Educational exchange. 

McCollum named Coordinator of Spe- 
cial Immigration (rewrite). 

First visas under new immigration law. 

Educational exchange. 

Dollar-bond agreement with Austria. 

FSI graduation ceremonies. 

Swearing in of U.S. delegation to 12th 
General Assembly. 

Relationship between U.S.-Japanese 
Security Treaty and U.N. Charter. 
Supplementary income-tax protocol 

with Japan. 

World Forestry Congress. 

Stretch appointed chairman of Tri- 
bunal for Austrian Dollar Bonds 
(rewrite). 

Wilcox: “The United Nations—Its 
Issues and Responsibility.” 


(bio- 
(bio- 


*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Republics 

Economic Conference of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (Eisenhower, Dillon, text of economic 
declaration) . . 

Economic Relations Between the United States and 
Latin America (Rubottom) ; 

Inter-American Highway To Open From Texas to 
Southern Costa Rica . 

Ninth Pan American Railway Congress ‘(dele- 


gation) . 

Secretary Dulles’ News ‘Conference of Septem- 
ber 10. . 

10th Meeting of PASO Directing Council (dele- 
gation) . 


32d Meeting of | PASO Executive Committee (aete- 
gation) . 
Austria. Dollar- Bond Aiepinations: ‘With pani 


Aviation. Mr. David To ene U.S. on ICAO 
Council . 

China, Cemmmnen. eo ™ haliudastinn me 
American Journalists ad Chinese Communists 
(Johnson ) 

Department and —_— Saveee. Gaines Dulles 
Attends Foreign Service Ceremonies ane 

Disarmament. Secretary Dulles’ News Confer- 
ence of September 10 . . Be Ue Fue. 12P gerne, Phy 

Economic Affairs 

Dollar-Bond Agreement With Austria 

Economic Conference of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (Eisenhower, Dillon, text of economic 
declaration) . . 

Economic Relations Between the United States and 
Latin America (Rubottom) . 

5th World Forestry Congress To “Meet at Seattle 
in 1960. . 

Import Quota on Tung Oil ‘(text of proclamation) . 

Income-Tax Protocol With soicaenae Enters Into 
Force .. 

Ninth Pan American Railway Congress "(delega- 
tion). . 

President Names DeWitt Gilbert to “International 
Salmon Commission . 

$66 Million Loan Agreement “for Thailand Project 
Signed... te 

Hungary. United Seatee Gumenn poner Con- 
demns Role of U.S.S.R. in — sees text 
of resolution) 

Immigration and Hotuealination. Aensienet ‘i 
Immigration Act Becomes Law (Eisenhower) . 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Benefits Extended to IAEA and Universal Postal 
Union (text of executive order). . 

5th World Forestry Congress To Meet. at Seattle 
in 1960 . ~ 

Mr. David To Represent U. Ss. ‘on ICAO Council 3 he 

Ninth Pan American Railway Congress (delega- 
tion) . 

President Names DeWitt Gilbert to "International 
Salmon Commission. . 

10th Meeting of PASO Directing Council (dele- 
gation). . 

32d Meeting of PASO Executive Committee (aete- 
gation). . . 

Japan 

Income-Tax Protocol with Japan Enters Into 
Force Seay ca at a esate cw iS ge cae See 


Index 


539 


541 
545 
526 
546 


546 
532 


545 


533 


549 


526 


532 


539 


Relationship Between U.S—Japanese Security 
Treaty and U.N. Charter (text of U.S. note) . 


Korea. Question of Admission to U.N. of New 
Members (Lodge) . ee “aes 


Middle East. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 
of September 10 so 


Mutual Security. asticaiibete: Between U. 1.8.-Jap- 
anese Security caren and U.N. Charter ae 
of U.S. note) . 


Outer Mongolia. Gaines of sili to U. N. of 
New Members (Lodge) er 6 Aiieee SEAS 


Presidential Documents 

Amendment to Immigration Act Becomes Law. . 

Benefits Extended to IAEA and Universal Postal 
Union 

Economic Conference of the Organization " of 
American States eV ce. ite ne ok Fee 

Import Quota on Tung Oil. 


Refugees. Amendment to Sicediibiaaliin. Act Be-- 
comes Law (Hisenhower) ae cd 


Syria. Secretary Dulles’ News areas of t Sep 
tember 10. . : 


Thailand. $66 Million Loan Agreement for Thai- 
land Project Signed . . 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions . 

Dollar-Bond Agreement With Austria . ‘ 

Income-Tax Protocol With Japan Enters Into 
Force . 

Relationship Between U. S.-Japanese ‘Security 
Treaty and U.N. Charter (text of U.S. note) 


Turkey. Letters of Credence (Urguplii) . 


U.S.S.R. 

Department Views on Statement by Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko (White). . 

United Nations General Assembly Condemns Role of 
U.S.S.R. in Hungary (Lodge, text of resolution) . 


United Nations 

Question of Admission to U.N. of New Members 
(Lodge) AER Re ee a ce ie 

Relationship Between U.S.-Japanese Security 
Treaty and U.N. Charter (text of U.S. note) . 

United Nations General Assembly Condemns Role 
of ag .S.R. in —— on text of resolu- 
tion 


Viet-Nam. eiiesitiin of Admission to U.N. of New 
Members (Lodge) Sy te he, “Soy aie Pe 


Name Inder 
David, Nelson B 
Dillon, Douglas . 
Dulles, Secretary . P 
Eisenhower, President . 
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Gilbert, DeWitt . 545 
Johnson, U. Alexis . P 533 
Lodge, Henry Cabot . F 515, 544 
MacArthur, Douglas II 535 
McCollum, Robert S . 543 
Rubottom, Roy R., Jr. 536 
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White, Lincoln . 525 
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UNITED NATIONS 
1957 


How effective has the United Nations been in preventing or stopping 


De a [ { ment aggression and war ? 
: — If the United Nations can only recommend, how does it get anything 


done against war and injustice? 
Can the United Nations prevent another world war from ever 


happening ? 
0 Can the United Nations do anything about disarmament ? 


What do the United Nations aid programs—like the technical assist- 
ance program and the United Nations Children’s Fund—have to do 


. with world peace ? 
State How much does our membership in the United Nations cost? 
: Answers to these and other frequently heard questions regarding 
the United Nations are given by Henry Cabot Lodge, United States 
Representative to the United Nations, in an illustrated pamphlet 
recently issued by the Department of State. Twenty-five questions 
in all are considered in the 40-page publication, which is printed in 
question-and-answer format. 
Copies of You . . . and the United Nations, 1957 may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 20 cents each. 


Publication 6518 20 cents 
Order Form 
To: Supt. of Documents 
_ Govt. Printing Office Please send me .-... copies of You ... and the United Nations, 1957. 
_ Washington 25, D.C. 
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